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NEW YORK, 
“Grant Building his Log House.” 
Tue fidelity with which the late Emanuel 


representing on canvas the prominent scenes 
and episodes of American history, appeals to 
the respect of the American people, while his 
artistic skill challenges their admiration. As 
an historical painter he had no peer in this 
country, and it was with full confidence in the 
appreciation of the public that we undertook 
to reproduce and publish in chromographic 
| form the series of ‘‘ Grant Pictures ” 
by his veteran hand. 
Those pictures were the last that Mr. Leutze 


of De Witt, Ia.—Rev. W. Frank Paxton (portrait).— | completed, the final touches having been given 


Ruins of the International 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.— 
President Grant’s Cabinet 
—Portraits of the Chiefs 
of the Executive Depart- 
ments (7 engravings)—the 
New Court Costume ofEn- 
gland. — Medals awarded 
by United States Congress 
and French Government 
to Hon. Cyrus W. Field.— 
Gavarni’s last Drawing.— 
A Velocipede Race in 1818. 
—The Gas Nuisance (com- 
ic),—Engraving after the 
Chromograph of “ Grant 
Building his Log House.” 





0UR NEW SERIAL 
STORY, 
Askaros Kassis. 


Mopren Egypt has 
afforded a fruitful 
theme for the descrip- 
tive powers of travel- 
ers, but rarely has the 
romancist ventured to 
blend his fiction with 
the legendary lore and 
antique wonders of that 
land of magnificent 
memories and of monu- 
mental grandeur. 
From that neglected 
material the Hon. 
Edwin de Leon, aided 
by his glowing im- 
agination and a win- 
ning eloquence, has 
wrought a literary trea- 
sure that must rank 
with the most charm- 
ing romances of the 
day. As United States 
Consul-General for 
many years in Egypt, 
Mr. de Leon has had 
peculiar opportunities 
to study the character- 
istics of the country 
and its people, and his 
keen perceptive quali- 
ties, his trained judg- 
ment, and untiring in- 
dustry, have been well 
applied to the collec- 
tion of valuable and 
interesting infor- 
mation. 

Therefore the ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Askaros 
Kassis,” though full of 
dramatic effect, and 
breathing from every 
page the warmth of 
Oriental poetry and 
the fascination of wild 
adventure, is, at the 
same time, rich in its 
fund of instructive de- 
tails upon the manners 
and customs of those 
dark-browed inhabi- 
tants of the Jand of 
the Pharaohs. But the 
opening chapters of 
the story, which we 

ublish in this num- 

r, will, far better 
than our preface, es- 
tablish the bond of 
sympathy between the 
author and his readers. 
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Leutze devoted himself to his life-long task of 
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to them only a few days before his death. They 
| were painted at Mr. Leslie’s request, and, as if 
instinctively aware of the approaching sum- 






mons, the artist set about his work with un- | 


usual industry, searching the records that told 
of his theme, studying portraits of General 
Grant in his younger days, and consulting 
faithfully with the General himself in regard 
to the facts and details that he proposed to 
illustrate. 

One after the other, Mr. Leslie received the 
pictures from his easel. The subjects were 
‘*Grant, the Horse Tamer ;” ‘“‘Grant at the 
Capture of the City of Mexico,” and “ Grant 
| Building his Log House.” Without delay the 
| paintings were forwarded to London, to be re- 
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produced in oil colors by Mr. William Dickes, 
the inventor of the chromographic process. We 
need not compliment Mr. Dickes upon the man. 
ner in which his work was done, as his success 
has been attested by the rapid sale of the 
chromographs already published as supple- 
ments to this journal. 

We are now ready to issue the third and last 
of the series, ‘Grant Building his Log House.’ 
It will probably be considered the best, and is 
peculiarly interesting at the present time, as 
illustrating the humbler fortunes of the great 
captain of the age in contrast with his present 
high position. From the Log House to the 
White House, the path was one marked with 
the footprints of the nation’s destiny. 

As a matter of na- 
tional pride, apart from 
the satisfaction of ob- 
taining, at a merely 
nominal sum, a fine 
work of art, the chro- 
mograph of ‘Grant 
Building his Log 
House” should be in 
every American house- 
hold where the mem- 
ories of the great men 
and the great events of 
the republic are cher- 
ished. We had origin- 
ally announced it to ac- 
| company this number 
as a supplement, but 
in consequence of the 
i} great demand for the 

iM | picture, we have post- 














































































poned the publication 
for one week, to insure 
the fulfillment of all 


orders. 

The picture will, 
therefore, accompany 
the next number, No. 
706, of Frat: 7.~sure’s 
InLusTRATED |! EWS- 
PAPER, to be issued 
March 31st. 

The chromograph 


represents the present 
occupant of the White 
House at the outset of 
his farmer life in 1854, 
leaning against his 
plow and studying a 
rude plan of the hum- 
ble homestead which, 
chiefly by the work of 
his own hands, he con- 
structed on his little 
farm in Missouri. The 
unfinished _ building, 
and the wild aspect of 
the surrounding coun- 
try, the hardy farm 
horses harnessed to 
the plow, together with 
the rough appear- 
ance of the young far- 
mer and his fellow- 
toilers, taken in con- 
nection with the fame 
and honor that now 
attach to the name of 
Grant, simply but ele- 
quently tell the secret 
of the success of our 
republican institu- 
tions, that can elevate 
the citizen from the 
plow to the Presiden- 
tial chair. Upon our 
last page we publish a 
wood engraving of the 
chromograph, which 
will convey some idea 
of the original. 

The Newspaper will 
be furnished with or 
without the Supple- 
ment, at the option of 
the buyer; but those 
wishing the Supple- 
ment must so state, as 
the newsdealers will 
order no more than 
actually called for 
Price of Newspaper 
with Supplement, 30 
ce jt 
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Notrcs.—We have no traveling agents All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Polygamy, Marriage, Divorce. 


Tee discussion in Congress of the embar- 
rassing question as to what shall be done with 
Utah, and how its polygamous citizens shall be 
treated, is a fitting occasion for drawing pub- 
lic attention to the present state of the laws 
of marriage and divorce throughout the 
several States of the Union. It needs but 
@ casual acquaintance with the subject to be 
convinced that where individual States have 
passed laws on these subjects, without re- 
gard to the laws obtaining in other States, 
there must inevitably result a conflict of a 
nature seriously to jeopardize such relations, 
upon the proper maintenance of which, how- 
ever, rests the social well-being of society. 
A glance at the advertising columns of the 
daily papers will show that the obtaining of 
divorces has passed into a regular profession 
with some legal practitioners of the lower class, 
but the fact that such a profession does exist, 
and even flourishes, may be taken as evidence 
that the diversity of laws on this matter in the 
several States affords opportunity to persons 
desiring a dissolution of the marriage tie 
to effect legally in one State what is prohibited 
in another. 


In entering on this subject it is not necessary 
to discuss the origin of the modern notion of 
monogamy, whether we regard it as a Divine 
institution, or having its sanction in tradition, 
or whether it be only an expression of the law 
of the natural proportion of the numbers of 
thesexes. Itis sufficient forour purpose that 
throughout Christendom universal assent is 
given to the doctrine that a man shall have 
only one wife, and a woman only one husband. 
When societies such as those in Utah, or the 
Oneida Communists, have been formed in viola- 
tion of this principle, the moral sense of the 
civilized world has placed upon them an in- 
delible stigma of reprobation ; but it must not 
be forgotten that as, under our Federal laws, 
each State has paramount jurisdiction over the 
status of its citizens, the right of Utah, if it 
becomes a State, to legalize polygamy, cannot 
be questioned. Such an anomaly adds another 
element of confusion to the already discordant 
laws of the other States, and if it continue to 
exist, must produce some legal puzzles which, 
if not important, will at least be interesting to 
society at large. 

When it is broadly stated that in each of the 
thirty-seven States of our Union different laws 
regarding marriage and divorce may, or do pre- 
vail, a Very little reflection will suggest such 
questions as the following: Is a marriage in 
one State a valid marriage in all the others, sup- 
posing both parties, or either of them, to have 
changed their domicile ? Will a change of domi- 
cile from one State to another of one of the par- 
ties to a marriage, enable the party remain- 
ing to contract a second legal marriage, that is, 
®& marriage regarded as legal within his or her 
new domicile? Is a divorce in one State bind- 
ing in all the States? Or is a divorce fora 
certain cause in one State binding within the 
jurisdiction of another State which does not 
recognize that cause as a legal ground for di- 
vorce? And what is the legal status of such 
parties as regards second marriages? And 
what as to the rights of inheritance of their 
children ? 

In popular opinion the answer to some of 
these questions is clear enough, but as to 
many of them, perhaps hardly any two law- 
yers will agree, simply because they have not 
yet been decided by the Courts of highest ju- 
risdiction, or the opinions of the inferior Courts 
have been conflicting. 

- It is not long since the celebrated case of 
Mrs. Yelverton drew public attention to the ex- 
traordinary fact that a marriage in Ireland was 
not necessarily a legal marriage in Scotland 
or England, and that what would be taken as 
grounds for divorce in Scotland would be no 
ground for divorce in Ireland or England. 
Other cases were cited, such as where A and B 
having been married in England, a legal sepa- 
ration took place there. Subsequently, both 
parties residing in Scotland, A obtained a legal 
divorce, a vinculo matrimonii, from B, and mar- 
ried OC, to whom she bore three children. A sum 
of money was left in England to the children, 
and the House of Lords had to decide whether 
these children were legitimate. Thé marriage 
between A and B was an English marriage, the 
divorce was Scotch, and the question arose, 
could a Scotch divorce dissolve an English 
marriage? The House of Lords decided that 
the law of England cannot recognize such a 
claim. The result was that, sixteen years after 
the death of the father, O, and three years 
after the death of the mother, A, a marriage 
which was good‘in Scotland was declared to be 
bad in England, and the offspring of it, who 





are legitimate by the Scotch law, are stigma- 
tized as illegitimate by English law. 

Such a decision, however fortified by law, 
shocks every sense of natural justice, and the 
imagination can scarcely picture to itself any 
instance of legal iniquity more patent and 
more gross. But before blaming too severely 
the anomalous state of the English law, which 
is hampered by considerations of the canon 
law, from which our jurisprudence is happily, 
in such matters, free, let us see whether we 
have used our liberty as if we were worthy of 
it, and whether injustice quite as gross does 
not arise from our system of conflicting and 
contradictory State laws. . 

We believe there does not exist any sum- 
mary of the statutes of the different States re- 
lative to marriage and divorce which would 
enable the reader to see at one glance how 
they differ from one another. In the highest 
text-book on the subject, ‘‘ Bishop on Marriage 
and Divorce,” the author expressly refrains 
from attempting any such summary, not alone 
on the ground of the labor which it would in- 
volve, but also because such a compilation 
would display ‘‘ the soft spots of justice,” and 
would be used chiefly by persons who wished 
to find out the short-cuts by which they could 
rid themselves most easily of their marriage 
ties. In this State only one ground of divorce 
is recognized by law, that of adultery. Other 
States are less illiberal—might it not be said, 
more lax? Some allow as causes for divorce, 
cruelty, desertion for a fixed period, habitual 
drunkenness, imprisonment for crime, and, if 
we are not mistaken, there is one happy 
region where mere incompatibility of temper 
enables both parties to shake off the yoke of 
which they tire almost before its more serious 
duties are assumed. 

If divorces on such grounds were strictly 
confined to parties who had been also married 
within the States where the divorces were 
sought, there might be no reason to complain. 
In fact, the comity of the States would prevent 
animadversion in the Courts of one State on 
the local laws of another; and it must be 
borne in mind that divorce is strictly a local 
matter, as much so as citizenship, or the laws 
of inheritance. But what is a matter of grave 
complaint is (we quote from the highest legal 
authority on the subject), that “there are now 
a considerable number of the American States 
where a statute exists, giving the Courts, in ex- 
press terms, jurisdiction to grant divorce for 
causes accruing out of the State, and while the 
parties were both domiciled in another State. 
These statutes have commonly been passed 
through the solicitations of parties already 
domiciled within the State, and not coming 
within the existing laws of the State; and 
feeling desirous of trying a new experiment in 
the matrimonial scheme, have thus by their 
importunity induced an inexperienced Legis- 
lature to yield to their wishes, without reflect- 
ing that the same statutes, while they afforded 
relief to an unhappy or vicious citizen, already 
domiciled within the jurisdiction, would very 
soon have the effect of drawing others there, 
for the express purpose of obtaining relief 
from uncomfortable obligations which could 
not be released by the law to which the person 
was legitimately amenable. It has thus hap- 
pened that the local laws of the several States 
have been constantly suffering declension and 
deterioration in this respect, until’ the di- 
vorces granted in some of the States have be- 
come @ wonder throughout the civilized world. 
And we have reason to know that in oneof the 
States, after the law had , been thoroughly 
purged, through the influence of Christian 
men in the Legislature, of every such offen- 
sive provision upon the statute-book, it was 
found impossible to maintain this state of pu- 
rity for a longer period than two years, on ac- 
count of the tenderness of legislators toward 
what was called misfortune.” And again: 
“There are some of the American States whose 
laws upon the subject of granting divorces for 
causes accruing out of their jurisdiction have 
been an occasion of reproach and scandal to 
their neighbors, in consequence of the facil- 
ity with which such divorces were obtained 
there, and which may properly, therefore, be 
regarded as ‘infected States,’ where these 
ex parte divorces have been attempted to be 
vindicated, to some extent, as not being wholly 
void. But it seems to us the effort has not 
proved a successful one.” 

That able and learned jurist, Judge Sewall, 
remarks upon actions for divorce founded 
upon causes not claimed to have accrued in a 
State where the action was brought, or while 
the parties, or either of them, were domiciled 
there, or to “have been done in violation of 
any contract subsisting, or which had ever been 
recognized there ; in short, where no jurisdic- 
tion of the party, or subject matter, can be 
suggested or supposed, are not to be justified 
by any principles of comity which have been 
known to prevail in the intercourse of civilized 
States. I may be permitted to say that the 
operation of this assumed and extraordinary 
jurisdiction is an annoyance to the neighhoring 
States, injurious to the minds and happiness of 
their people; and the exercise of it is for these 
reason® TO RB BEPROBATED IN THE STRONGEST 








TERMS, and fo be counteracted by legislative provi- 
sions in the offended States.” 

Our limits have prevented us from givi 
illustrations of the hardships suffered by 
innocent parties by the legislative interfer- 
ence of States in dissolving marriages not 
made within their jurisdiction, and when 
neither the causes of action, nor both parties 
to them, were within the State ; usurpations of 
authority, which the learned authorities we 
have quoted unsparingly denounce. Such in- 
stances are found in the record of every Court, 
and must be familiar even to the readers of 
the daily papers ; and we would recommend 
them to our writers of fiction as furnishing 
from real life scenes of domestic unhappiness 
more vivid than any their imaginations could 
conceive, 

There is on record ene celebrated case oc- 
curring in Rhode Island in which the decision 
carries with it consequences so terrible that we 
almost shrink from stating them. Yet we 
cannot fully prove our assertion as to the con- 
flicting laws* of the individual States without 
some allusion toit. The decision, we may add, 
derives great weight from the high character of 
the learned Judge who pronounced it, al- 
though differing essentially from that above 
quoted from Judge Sewall. It declares ‘‘that 
jurisdiction of the cause is acquired by the 
domicile of one of the parties, and that the pe- 
titioner being within the State, is sufficient to 
give jurisdiction of the cause, notwithstanding 
the cause of action accrued without the State, 
and that is so upon general principles, upon the 
ground that it pertains to all sovereign States to 
declare conclusively the status of their own cit- 
izens.” 

The clear and obvious consequences of 
such a doctrine is, that an ex parte decree of 
divorce obtained under such a ruling has no 
proper effect upon the relation of husband and 
wife; that the married relation remains the 
same as it was before ; the petitioner is still 
married to the absent defendant, who never be- 
came a party to the proceeding or the judg- 
ment, and who is, of course, in no way affected 
by it, and consequently the married re- 
lation remains the same as before, and all 
its rights and duties, beyond the limits ot 
the State, are the same. But the decree has, 
nevertheless, produced some very important 
results upon the status of the petitioner. The 
petitioner is released within that particular 
State from all his duties and obligations con- 
nected with the former marriage, and the con- 
tract is annulled as to him, within the State, and 
he or she is at liberty to take another wife or 
husband, *vithin that forum, and there to exer- 
cise the correlative rights and duties growing 
out of the new relation, and is absolved from 
all penal or other consequences on account of 
the existence of another wife or husband, in 
another State. 

**This will not, indeed,” adds the high le- 
gal authority from which we have already 
quoted, ‘legalize polygamy precisely in the 
State where such decrees in regard to the 
status of its domiciled inhabitants are passed. 
It only allows a man to have a different wife in 
different States! And this rule is susceptible 
of such an extension that the same man may 
have many different wives in different States, but 
only one wife in the same State. And if there 
be any soundness in the maxim, that exchange 
is no robbery, we do not exactly perceive how 
such a person is liable to punishment under 
the statute against bigamy, since he has not 
two wives with reference to any one jurisdiction, 
_ only different wives in different jurisdic- 

ons.” 


There are other difficulties in applying such 
a doctrine, arising out of a petition for ali- 
mony, or separate maintenance, or the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights by the party who, 
maintaining the original domicile, was absent 
from the jurisdiction in which the other party 
obtained the judgment. But we have said 
enough to show the chaotic state in which the 
law now stands. 

Our sketch of the conflicting and incon- 
gruous State laws on the subject of marriage 
and divorce has necessarily been brief, but 
although many points have been suppressed, 
we think we have established a case which 
calls imperatively for Federal interference or 
regulation. No careful observer of the tend- 
encies of our Government can shut his eyes 
to the fact that the natural causes which are 
binding all the States into a firmer union, all 
lead toward a centralization of its powers. 
The electric telegraph, railroads and steam- 
boats, bring the most distant States into closer 
communication with each other than England 
had with Scotland fifty years ago. The cen- 
trifugal force is gradually and perceptibly 
overcoming the centripetal, and, to continue 
the metaphor, the masses, each of which had 
a motion of its own, tending toward a separate 
and independent orbit, now gravitate irresist- 
ibly toward a common centre. A force nothing 
cain overcome is daily making us a homogen- 
eous people, and legislation must follow and 
assume the control of forces it cannot resist. 
One uniform currency for all the States was 
one step in this direction. One uniform law 
of benkruptcy was suother, Probably an uni- 
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versal suffrage law will be the next And it 
would add vastly to our relf-respect as a 


and increase the respect in which others hold 


us, if an assimilation of the marriage and di. 
vorce laws of the various States could be car. 
ried out by the Federal power. 

As an intermediate step,and one which 
would conciliate the prejudices of many able 
men who would stand aloof from, or even re 
sist the adoption of a Federal law, we would 
venture to suggest that the various States ap. 
point their ablest jurists to meet in convention, 
to harmonize, if possible, the present conflict. 
ing laws, and discover some general principle 
on which all might act. We foresee many diffi- 
culties in the way, but none which wisdom 
and patience could not overcome. Our inter. 
ests are in common, and the safeguards of our 
domestic purity and happiness are alike dear 
to the squatter in Kansas and the millionaire 
of the Fifth avenue, 








Cuba and the Cuban Question. 


BY RICHARD B, KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF “gr, 
LEGER,” 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


THE revolution in Spain which, a few months 
ago, drove the Queen from the throne into ex- 
ile, was hailed by the Cubans as a most auspi- 
clousevent, A few were blind efiough to suppose 
that the change of government at Madrid was 
owing to a love of republican institutions, and 
that, at last, a really fraternal hand would be 
extended to the inhabitants of Cuba. The ma- 
jority were not so sanguine, They had no faith 
in vague promises, which were made evidently 
to be broken. They determined on a final strug- 
gle for liberty,in which their all should be 
periled. 

The majority were right ; the few were in 
error. The only thought of Spain—whichever 
party should be uppermost—was how to pre- 
vent Cuba from slipping from, her grasp, 
While intimations of reform in the future 
were industriously spread, the Captain-Gene- 
ral, Lersundi, doubled his precautions against 
any sympathetic movement. What had Cuba 
to do with what was going on in Spain? 
Suppose changes did take place, why should 
Cuba have any share in, or be affected by them? 
She must remain the “ ever faithful” slave, to 
work and toil and sweat to produce treasure 
for the “old Spaniard.” Bourbon or Orleanist, 
Prim or Serrano, it was one to her. So Ler- 
sundi doubled bis guards, strengthened his po- 
lice, and made his arrests. Despotismn ever went 
further in its terrors than in the vain attempt of 
this man during the last autumn to repress 
what he termed the “insurrection movement.” 
But it would not do, The “ insurrection” grew. 
It began to assume form and proportion, The 
Provisional Government at Madrid became 
alarmed, It sent to the island General Do- 
mingo Dulce, who superseded Lersundi on the 
lst of January of the present year. General 
Dulce was peculiarly fitted for the offiee—intel- 
ligent, brave, conciliatory. But he was too 
late. He could read that in the aspect of every- 
thing around. On the 29th of January he is- 
sued a proclamation calculated to conciliate the 
inhabitants. He permitted a greater freedom 
to the press. He promised reforms. 

“We do not want reforms,” shouted the re- 
volutionists, ‘“*We want freedom !” 

Dulce expostulated, It was of nouse. For now 
a new and unexpected element was interposed. 
General Dulce could not contro] his own troops ! 
The “ volunteers ” sent from Spain to put down 
the rebellion were enraged that the Captain- 
General should exhibit the least moderation or 
torbearance, They had no other idea than to 
shoot down the Cubans like dogs, and show no 
quarter, At first they showed their discontent 
by murmurs; then their complaints became inso- 
lent ; finally they positively refused to obey any 
orders of mercy which General Dulce should 
issue! So matters stand at present. The Cap- 
tain-General, as we have remarked, is a man 
personally unexceptionable, and has done his 
best in his efforts to pacificate the island. But he 
arrived too late. His health is very infirm, and 
has become utterly powerless to control or even 
to direct the tempest. He is crushed between 
the upper and the nether millstone. The revo- 
lutionists press him hard on one side, and the 
bloodthirsty Spanish “ volunteers” coerce him 
on the other. 

Meanwhile what of the revolution ? 

We have remarked that the inhabitants had de- 
termined on their freedom, and were ready to 
peril all for it, The leaders of the movement are 
composed of the very best men of the island. 
The “Supreme Junta” is made up of a class of 
which any country might be proud. The Presi- 
dent and Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
General Carlos Manuel Cespedes, is a native 
Cuban. He is about fifty years of age, a lawyer 
it is said by education, who has traveled in 
the United States, and is familiar with our 
institutions, He is a man of remarkable ability, 
to whom is universally conceded the post he 
now occupies, General Arango, Marquis of 
Santa Lucia, one of the prominent leaders, is a 
native of Puerto Principe. Another is Genera) 
Orguilero, also a native Cuban, who is one of 
the wealthiest men of the island, and who for- 
merly held the office of Mayor ot Bayamo. 
General Donato Marmal, a man of talent and 
influence, has a conspicuous command. Next 
to Cespedes, however, the most prominent mili- 
tary man is General Queseda, who is a Mexican. 

The Cuban leaders, before taking command, 
severally manumitted their slaves. This was se 
step in the right direction. It was followed by 
a decree of partial manumission, predicated ov 
military service. And now, as we write, comes 
the gratifying intelligence thet the Supreme 
Junta hee decreed the unqualified abolitior 
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of slavery “pure and simple,” and of all 
distinctions founded on difference 0. race, 

The only element of weakness whic the re- 
volutionists had to contend with is happily ter- 
minated. They no longer stand in the position 
of fighting for their freedom while they keep 
others enslaved, Thus it is that the Almighty 
works out His designs and makes the wrath of 
man to praise Him! 

The new NATION, purged of the blight which 
slavery casts over every country which tolerates 
it, has taken a second step legitimately follow- 
ing on emancipation. They have prepared an 
address to the President of the United States, in 
which they ask that belligerent rights be ac- 
sorded to them, and a recognition of their in- 
dependence. In this address the reasons why 
their request should be complied with are given 
with so much force and earnestness, that we 
think the document entitled to a permanent 
place in these columns. It is as follows: 


To His EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES : 

Srr—The people of Cuba, by their Grand Supreme 
Civil Junta and through their General-in-Chief, Senor 
Cespedes, desire to submit to your Excellency the 
following, among other reasons, why your Excel- 
lency, as President of the United States, should ac- 
cord to them belligerant rights and a recognition of 
their independence : 

Because from the hearts of nineteen-twentieths of 
the inhabitants of the Island of Cuba go up prayers 
for the success of the armies of the republic; and 
from the sole and only want of arms and ammunition 
these patient people are kept under the tyrannical 
yoke of Spain. The unanimity of the masses of the 
people for the republic is ominous, 

Because the republic have armies numbering over 
70,000 men actually in the field and doing duty. 
These men are organized and governed on the prin- 
ciples of civilized warfare. The prison-rs whom 
they take—and so far they have taken three times as 
miny as their enemies have from them—are treated 
in every respect as the prisoners of war are used and 
treated by the most civilized nations of the earth. 
In the hope of recognition by the United States, the 
have never yet in a single instance retaliated deat 
for death, even in cases of the most provoking nature, 

Because the Spanish authorities have almost in- 
variably brutally murdered the soldiers of the armies 
of the republic who have surrendered to them, and 
have recently issued an official order requiring their 
military forces hereafter instantly to kil] and murder 
every prisoner of the republic who surrenders. This 
is done, the order cheerfully tells us, ‘‘to save trouble 
and vexation to the Spanish civil authoriti".” This 
is an outrage the civilized nations of the earth ought 
not to allow. 

Because the United States is the nearest civilized 
pation to Cuba, whose poiitical instirutions strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all Cubans. The 
commercial and financial interests of the two peoples 
being largely identical and reciprocal tn their natures, 
Cuba earnestly appeals for the unquestionable right 
of recognition. 

Becausé the arms and authority of the republic of 
Cuba now extend over two-thirds of the entire geo- 
grapliical area of the island, embracing a very great 
majority of the population in every part of the 
island. 

Because she has a navy in course of construction 
which will excel in point of numbers and efficicnc 
that heretofore maintained by the Spanish authori- 
ities in these waters. 

Because these facts plainly show to the world that 
this is not a movement of a few discontcnts, but the 

nd and sublime uprising of a people thirsting for 
berty, and determined with this last cffort to secure 
to themselves and their posterity those unquestioned 
righis—liberty of conscience and freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

Finally, because she is following but in the foot- 
steps of Spain herself in endeavoring to banish 
tyrannical rulers, and in their stead place rulers of 
her own choice. The people of Cuba having a ten- 
fold more absolute and potent right than Spain had, 
because Cuba’s rulers are scent without her voice or 
consent by a foreign country, accompanied by and 
with swarms of officials to fill the various offices 
created only for their individual comfort, drawing 
their sustenance and support from the hard earnings 
of the natives of the soil. 

Allow us to add, with the greatest confidence and 
fensitiveness, that the difference between the rebel- 
lion in the United States and the present revolution 
in Cuba is simply, that in the former a small minority 
rebelled against laws which they had a voice in 
making and the privilege of repealing, while in the 
case of Cuba we are resisting a foreign power in 
crushing us to the earth, as they have done for cen- 
turies, with no appeal but that of arms open to us, 
and appointing, without our knowledge, voice, ad- 
vice or consent, tyrannical citizens of her own coun- 
try to rule us and eat out our substance, 

“ Patria y libertad !”’ 

Approved by the Supreme Junta and ordered pro- 
muigated b. SENOR GENERAL CESPEDES, 

Commander-in-Chief Republican Forces of Cuba. 

HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD, March 1, 1869, 


The address was brought to the United States 
by Senor Morales Lemus, who has come as an 
ambassador from the republicans of Cuba to be 
their representative at Washington. He is ac- 
credited by the Supreme Junta of the island. 

So much for current events. These are shift- 
ing rapidly day by day. They are borne on- 
ward by a force which is certainly hastening to 
@ consummation. Cuba will be free, and by the 
action of her own sons, 

In this connection, let us see what are the na- 
tural relations of Cuba and the United States. 
On this point we shall not cite the opinions of 
partisans, or of mere interested individuals. We 
will quote from an authority America has 
always respected. 

In 1823, when John Quincy Adams was Se- 
cretary of State, he sent several communications 
on the subject of Cuba to Mr. Forsyth, then our 
Minister to Spain. These were “ secret docu- 
ments,” not intended for publication. 

About fifteen years ago our Government de- 
cided to publish all the transactions relating to 
the situation of Cuba. It created at the time a 
great sensation, and wonderfully scandalized 
the regular diplomatisis, who appear to dread 
whatever is frank and outspoken, as if inter- 
course between nations should, step by step, be 
marked by cunning and intrigue! 

These papers disclosed officially, what every- 





Forsyth. We copy a few extracts from it, in 
orJer, if need be, to give courage to those of 
our statesmen who still live in morbid dread of 
a decisive step. 

Writes John Quincy Adams: “ Cuba, situated 
almost in sight of our shores, from a multitude 
of considerations, has become an object of tran- 
scendent importance to the commercial and 
political interests of our Union. Its command- 
ing position with reference to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the West India seas ; the character of its 
population ; its situation, midway between our 
Southern coast and the Island of St. Domingo ; 
its safe and capacious harbor of the Havana, 
fronting a long line of our shores destitute of 
the same advantage; the nature of its produc- 
tions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies 
and needing the returns of a commerce im- 
mensely prefitable and mutually beneficial, give 
it an importance in the sum of our national in- 
terests with which that of no other foreign ter- 
ritory can be compared, and little inferior to that 
which binds the different members of this Union 
together. Such, indeed, are, between the inter- 
ests of that island and of this country, the geo- 
graphical, commercial, moral, and political re- 
lations formed by nature, gathering in the pro- 
cess of time, and even now verging to maturity, 
that in looking forward to the probable course 
of events for the short period of half a century, 
it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction 
that the annexation of Cuba to our Federal republic 
will be indispensable to the continuance and integ- 
rity of the Union itself. There are laws of 
political as well as of physical gravitation, and 
if an apple, severed by the tempest from its 
native tree, cannot choose but fall to the ground, 
Cuba, forcibly disjointed from its own unnatu- 
ral connection with Spain, and incapable of 
self-support, can gravitate only toward the 
North American Union, which, by the same law 
of nature, cannot cast her off from its bosom.” 

These are words of wisdom, from a man pre- 
eminently wise in a generation of eminent men, 
How do they compare with the shallow-minded 
policy which has governed some of his suc- 
cessors ! 

On this subject English writers have not been 
silent. It is true they have done what they 
could to keep Cuba from (in the forcible lan- 
guage of Mr. Adams) “ gravitating toward the 
United States,” but as unwilling witnesses they 
are the more valuable. 

Mr. R. R. Madden, who held by appointment 
from the British Government the office of Com- 
missioner under the treaty relating to the slave 
trade, published a well written work on Cuba, 
in which he adopted the English view of keep- 
ing the island from the United States. Says 
Mr. Madden, hoping thereby to alarm his coun- 
trymen: “ All the intelligence, education, wealth 
and influence of the white natives (Creoles) 
have for years been enlisted against the Govern- 
ment of Spain. It is to America they now turn 
their eyes. The desire to link the fortunes of 
Cuba and the United States is now generally 
felt.” Again, ** The property of the island hus 
derived no small advantage from the numerous 
American establishments in it. Improved modes 
of agriculture, of fabrication, of conveyance, 
were introduced by the Americans. To Ameri- 
can enterprise and energy solely is the great 
railroad undertaking indebted.” Further on, 
he says, “* The substitution of the old grinding- 
mill, rudely constructed of wood, by steam en- 
gine machinery, is also chiefly due to the Amer- 
icans, Cuba, ever since I knew it, has been 
slowly, but steadily, becoming Americanized.” 

An English book entitled “‘ The United States 
and Cuba,” by the late John Glanville Taylor, 
is a work of remarkable candor and correctness. 
“ Every step of progression” says this author, 
“which Cuba has made, every undertaking 
which has been projected and accomplished, has 
been carried out by Anglo-Saxon enterprise. 
Her mines, her railroads, her improvements in 
machinery and agriculture, are all due to it— 
all against the opposition of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Indeed even the mighty engine of 
the press is carried on and worked by_Ameri- 
cap enterprise, and the very types are cast in 
the United States. Ominous sign!” ‘Shall J 
say ” remarks Mr. Taylor, further on, “what J 
think on this subject of annexation with the 
United States, which I have not adverted to be- 
fore? I am not at all sure but that this would 
be one of the best things which could happen 
for Cuba. It is perhaps well that the late mis- 
erable attempt on that fine island failed in the 
ridiculous manner it did, since it defers the 
entire subject, as it were, for maturer consider- 
ation. May success,” adds Mr. Taylor, “ attend 
al] America’s nobler aims to advance the human 
race and character! And let the Spanish Gov- 
ernment beware, for it will be quite out of its 
power to travel much longer in its old track, 
and if it cannot accomplish the necessary re- 
forms leading to freedom, these will surely be 
done for it.” 

The late Mr. Robert Baird, an eminent Scotch 
barrister, also published a very interesting 
work on Cuba, in two volumes. He agrees 
fully with Mr. Taylor. “Could any one,” he 
exclaims, after recounting the horrors of Span- 
ish rule—‘“conld any one who has personally 
ascertained the truth of transactions and oc- 
currences such as those before recorded, feel 
regret were Cuba to pass out of the hands of 
Spain into those of the United States ?” 

For a view of the same subject from a French 
standpoint, the reader is referred to an article 
entitled, ‘‘ L’ile de Cuba, par F. Clavé,” Revue des 


body really understood before, namely, that the | Deux Mondes, Juin, 1867. 


United States had always regarded Cuba witb | 
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The only question which remains is, what is 


“eager interest ;” that for more than thirty | the duty of the United States toward Cuba? 


years then preceding, she had declared 
would not permit Spain to part with Cuba to 
any other Eyropean power ; that England in- 
trigued to keep Cuba out of the hands of the 
United States, and that President Polk had 
offered Spain one hundred million dollars for 
the island. 

These points were now made public, with all 
attending particulars. The most remarkable 
disclos however, was in the correspondence 
already alluded to, between Mr, Adams and Mr, 





she | The answer should rise to the lips of every 
reader: First, Extend to her the moral aid 
which a prompt accord of belligerant rights 


would afford. Second, Acknowledge her inde- 
pendence just so soon as the representative now 
sent to Washington shall furnish satisfactory 
evidence of the establishment of a republican 
form of government in the island. This is 
our positive du’y, which if we neglect, we 
shall be recreant to the sacred trust im- 
posed upcn us, which id, én every porAile oc- 





casion to assert political, religious and commer- 
cial freedom on this continent. 

In thus stating the case, we give, we are con- 
fident, the expression of public opinion through- 
out the United States; of that opinion which, as 
the result of the freest discussion, should guide 
the acts of Government. The President has de- 
clared that he himself will be governed by this 
opinion. Let him put his resolution in practice 
with reterence to a country oppressed beyond 
any parallel in modern history, and which has 
now thrown off the yoke of the oppressor. And 
let throughout the land the same active sym- 
pathy be shown for Cuba that this country has 
at different periods manifested for Greek and 
Pole and Magyar. 

But what of Spain? Have we no sympathy, 
it is asked, for a people who have rid them- 
selves of a disgraceful sovereign, and are striv- 
ing to be free? Fora people, yes. And we 
hope yet to see a triumph of liberal principles 
even in Spain. But to-day the contest is, who 
shall be monarch? The fight is that of one ty- 
rant against another. We have a homely pro- 
verb that when “rogues fall out honest men 
get their dues.” It is earnestly to be hoped 
that in the present quarrel among the ambi- 
tious leaders in Spain, the people’s interests 
may be advanced. 

One thing is certain : all those leaders are in 
accord about retaining their grasp on Cuba. 
Whichever side wins, Cuba will be wanted to 
replenish a bankrupt treasury, and to support 
corrupt and pampered officials, The talons of 
Spain are not to be withdrawn from their hold 
on her vitals. 

“Who seek equity must do equity.” A na- 
tion which demands sympathy in its politica) 
struggles must by its own conduct bring itsel 
within the pale of civilized communities, Be- 
fore the Supreme Junta in Cuba asked for re- 
cognition at the hands of our Government, it 
published an emancipation act, by which the 
slaves were made free and slavery itself abol- 
ished. Before Spain demands a favorable judg- 
ment on her present revolution, let her merit 
it by saying to Cuba! “ Go free.” 
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Away! no more shall shadows entertain ; 
No more shall fancy paint, and dreams 
delude ; 
No more shall these illusions of the brain 
Divert me with their pleasing interlude ; 
Forever are ye banished, idle joys ; 
Welcome, stern labor-life—this is no world for 
toys! 


Blessed iabor-life! victorious only he 
Who in its lists doth valiantly contend ; 
For labor in itself is victory ; 
Yield never to repose ; but let the end 
Of Life’s great battle be—the end of life; 
A glorious immortality shall crown the strife. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


A State Ball at the Tuileries. 


The invitations to the balls at the Tuileries are 
drawn up by the High Chamberlain, the guests being 
selected from a carefully-prepared list of some 10,00 
persons, and are distributed by mounted soldiers or by 
servants in the Imperial livery of gold and green ; the 
color of the card of invitation indicating the compa. 
rative rank of its recipient. Official and diplomatic 
personages and their families enter by a little stair- 
case leading to the private apartments ; but the main 
body of the guests alight at the door of a vast marbl: 
vestibule and pour in one unbroken stream up th 
grand staircase, being received on the landing by « 
splendidly-attired official, who takes their cards o/ 
invitation from them. The ball itself takes place in 
the Salle des Marechaux, a vast saloon, receiving it+ 
title from its walls being decorated with the portraits 
of the twelve first Marshals of the Empire. At abou 
ten o’clock the Emperor and Empress, preceded by th: 
Duc de Cambaceres, Master of the Ceremonies, pro 
ceed to the ball-room through the Galerie de la Paix 
where the presentations to them take place as repre- 
sented in our engraving. His Imperial Majesty in- 
variably wears a blue dress-coat with gold buttons, 
knee-breeches, stockings, and the grand cordon o! 
the Legion of Honor. The Empress, on a recen! 
occasion, wore a dress of rose-colored gauze, spangled 
with gold and trimmed with festoons of flowers, a 
wreath of flowers intermingled with diamonds being 
twined in her hair. The quadrille of honor, the persons 
taking part in which are ¢lways designated by th: 
Emperor, is usually danced in the throne-room, a 
reserved space being kept by the exertions of a bod) 
of honorary chamberlains. The etiquette of the dayr 
of the Bourbons, against which Marie Antoinette a 
energetically protested, still surrounds the presen 
occupants of the Tuileries. We learn from the recentl) 
published “Book of Ceremonial” that, “if his Ma- 
jesty wishes to dance, the first Chamberlain, or in hi 
absence the Chamberlain on duty, must approach ani 
receive from him his sword and hat,” and that 
“when the Emperor stops dancing, the first Chamber 
lain presents his sword and hat to him.” Conse 
quently, if by some unforeseen catastrophe the firs 
Chamberlain and the Chamberlain on duty bot) 
happened to be absent, the Emperor would eithe 
have to dance with hat and sword, or not to danc: 
at all. At midnight the supper, which is laid upon » 
long horse-shoe buffet in the Galerie de Diane, is an 
nounced. It is parteken of standing, and the retire 
ment of the Emperor and Empress, who sup fire 
with a few selected guests, is the signal for a terrib) 
rush on the part of the rest of the company—a rus! 
which, despite all the efforts of the various officials 
frequently becomes a most undignified scramble. 
The ball invariably concludes with the cotillion, : 
species of figure-dance in which all kinds of accesso 
ries, such as wreaths of fowers, flags, paper hoops 
like those leaped threugh by circus-riders, giganti 


pasteboard heads etc., are made use of. The —_ 
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leader of the cotillon at the Tuileries, and wax cele. 
Drated for his ingenuity in devising new figures, 


Opening of the Spanish Cortes. 


On the llth February the Constituent Cortes of 
Spain was opened at the Cortes Hall, Madrid. The 
Scene Was exciting. Every deputy was in his placein 
evening costume. The diplomatic gallery, the tribune 
of the press, and the tribunes for the spectators were 
crammed, The streets all round the building were 
full of people trying to get in, and anxious to know 
what was passing. The best orators of the Republi- 
can party—Orense, Castelar, Figueras, Pily Margall, 
and others—were pitted against the best of the mon- 
archical side, including the Provisional Government 
themselves, The Government found warm and valua- 
ble defenders in some of the deputies, but of course 
the most important speeches were their own. In the 
course of the debate many noble sentiments were 
uttered on both sides, but at the same time many 
hard things were said. Charge and counter-charge, 
recrimination and retort, assertion and explanation, 
followed in rapid succession. At last, at two o’clock 
on the lith, a resolution was adopted giving the 
thanks of the Cortes to the members of the Pro- 
visional Government, and commissioning the Deputy 
Don Francisco Serrano to form a new ministry to exer- 
cise the executive power. Serrano made a short 
speech in acknowledgment of the vote, and for the 
honor done him in entrusting him with the formation 
of a new ministry. 


Departure for Prison of Sadyk Effendi, 
the Reformer of Constantinople. 


An event recently occurred in Constantinople which 
is of more importance than it might at first appear to 
be, and the results of which, on the future of the 
East, are not yet to be estimated. Among the most 
ardent advocates of the principle of free thought and 
action, is Sadyk Effendi, a noted orator and a profes- 
sor of the schools at Bayezid. He is the tribune of 
the popular quarter of Stamboul, and has for a long 
time lived in great seclusion, in a sort of underground 
room, scantily furnished, For several years Sadyk 
Effendi has preached liberty, equality, and fraternity 
among all men, declaring that mankind are brothers, 
with a common parentage and common interests. By 
his extreme boldness he enlisted the sympathies of a 
host of followers, and he took such strong grounds 
against the evils of misgovernment that he was re- 
garded as a dangerous character, and orders were is- 
sued by Ali Pasha for his arrest and incarceration in 
the fortress of St. John d’Arc. As soon as this intelli- 
gence became known there was intense excitement, 
and though the people fell back on their usual submis- 
sion to fate, the crowds of sympathizers who assem- 
bled around the popular preacher—the robe-kissing 
and benediction—the general grief and consternation, 
were not a little remarkable, as expressions of public 
opinion. 

The Right of Meeting in Paris. 


The right of clubs meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing social and political questions was conceded in 
France at the same time as the new liberty of the press. 
The law authorizing these meetings insists on their 
being held within some building ; and the majority of 
clubs assemble in halls which serve at other times as 
dancing saloons. Our illustration represents one of 
‘hese meetings, held in the Salle des Folies-Belleville, 
Paris. The audience was composed almost entirely of 
workingmen ; the orator, Mons. Ducasse, is a law 
student, and a great favorite in the clubs, On his left 
were the commissary of police and his secretary, 
whose duty was to take down the words, and note 
even the gestures of the speaker, as well as any inter- 
ruptions that might occur, the object being to produce 
evidence in case of legal proceedings being taken, 
The commissary himself controls the meetings. 


The Reversing Station, Bhore Ghaut, 
India. 


A terrible disaster occurred to the mail train from 
Poonah to Bombay, in descending the Bhore Ghaat 
imcline of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, early 
m the morning of the 25th of January. The trains in 
coming down the ghaut run into the station, where 
hey are reversed before proceeding further, and at 
he end of the line at the station was an earth buffer 
heyond which the embankment sloped down the hill- 
side. The engine of the mail train rushed on to the 
buffer, displaced it, and tumbled over the embank- 
ment, drawing after it the entire train. The carriages 
were smashed to pieces, dnd the unfortunate occn- 
pants mutilated in a horrible manner. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales in 
Egypt. 


In the sojourn of three days which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales made at Cairo, Egypt, before em- 
varking for the voyage up the Nile, the most notice- 
ible incident was their witnessing the procession of 
he Holy Carpet start from that city on its road to 
Mecca, Every year there are sent from Cairo two 
‘arpets; one gocs to Medina, as a covering for the 
tomb of the Prophet, and the other goes to Mecca, as 
1 covering for the Caaba, or central point of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. The Caaba is the direction to 
which all Mohammedans turn their faces in prayer 
‘rom every country, and to which, if they can possibly 
lo it, they make a pilgrimage once in their lives, The 
‘arpets are sent with the body of pilgrims from 
\frica, and their safety requiring an escort of troops, 
rives security to the people in their passage over the 
lesert. The route is nearly identical with that of the 
‘nildren of Israel. Two similar carpets are sent 
rom Constantinople, and the Sheriff of Mecca also 
ends the same number. They are placed, one over 
he other, on the roof of the Caaba, which is but @ 
small building in the centre of a large quadrangle, 
When the new carpets arrive, the old ones are cut 
ap and distributed as relics among the pilgrims, 
The scene at the Mohammedan festival of the Bal- 
am, at Alexandria, is one of great interest to for- 
igners. The feast lasts during the whole of the 
nonth of Ramadan, and at its conclusion there are 
great rejoicings. The principal attractions are swings 
und merry-go-rounds. The former are very simple 
in construction—a piece of plain board suspended by 
ropes, and on this women, girls and children ait, 
while strong men propel them high into the air, 


We read lately, in an English paper, that the 
jau-Haus had been defeated with great lose in 
New Zealand, and were on the point of senuaing 
var condolences to Mr. Laird and other of our 
riends in Great Britain; but the telegraphic 
»perator was kind enough to save us our money 
by informing as that the “ Hau-Haus” of New 
Zealand were quite a different peopte frdm the 
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A STATE BALL AT THE TUILERIES, PARIS—PRESENTATION TO THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS THE REVERSING STATION, BHORE GHAUT, INDIA- SCENE OF A RECENT RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
BEFORE THE BALL. 
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Witt, lowa. 

Tux Methodist Episcopal Church il. 
of De Witt, Iowa, was erected in 
1861, under the pastorate of the a IN 
Rev. Andrew Coleman, and dedi- iN 
cated under that of the Rev. Joel 
B. Taylor, August 6, 1865. The hii iN 
organization of the shure h dates 
pack to 1843, at witich time there 
were but aix members, three of \ i 
whom, Mr. 8. P. Burton and Mr, | 
and Mrs. David Brown, are still | \ 
living. to enjoy the prosperity of hs Hi) 
their early enterprise. 

The church is free from debt, 
and, besides supporting a flourish- 
ing Sabbath-school, gives valuable 
material aid to local missionary 
organizations. The pastor, Rev. 
WwW. Frank Paxton, was born in 
Gettysburgh, Penn., in 1835, and 
Pennsylvania 
College, at that place, in 1855. 
During the three following years 
he occupied an important chair 
of the Baltimore Female College, 
and at the close of his service 
there, he became a member of the 
Upper Iowa Methodist Episcopal 
Conference. In 1866 he accepted 
a call to his present charge, and the 
large increase in the meinbership 
of the church is owing, in a great 
degree, to his zeal, piety, and inde- 
fatigable labor. 





Ruins of the International Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ovr picture of the ruins of the 
International Hotel, at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, is intended less to illus- 
trate the effects, so frequently wit- 
nessed in this country, of a de- 
structive conflagration, than to 
show, even in that vast heap of 
rubbish and in those remnants of 
great walls, the rapid progress of 
cities in the far West. The Inter- 
national Hotel was destroyed by 
fire on the 3d of February, the oc- 
cupants, numbering over two hun- 
dred, being turned from their beds 
at five o’clock in the morning and 
escaping with difficulty from the 
burning building. The hotel, as 
may be seen by the ruins, was an 
immense structure, attesting the 
enterprise and prosperity of that 
community, dwelling in enlighten- 
ment where a few years ago a 
wilderness existed. 


“MENDIANTE.” 
Broun’s painting, called ‘‘ Mendi- 
ante,” representing a beggar girl asleep on a 
doorstep, is so natural and expressive, that, 


with the assistance of the fine photograph by 
Goupil & Co., 
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engraving on our front page. ‘“ Mendiante” 
(beggar girl), is the simple title of the picture, 
and it is enough. The whole story is told in 
that: the poverty, the suffering, the weariness, 
with still a charm of youth and beauty to soften 
the more sorrowful details. 


LorD SHAFTESBURY told a story at a recent 
ragged school meeting in Sheffield of a “ pretty 
preacher,” to illustrate the effect ladies could 
produce if they would undertake to teach young 
men of the ragged and forlorn class. In one of 
the worst parts of London there was an institu- 
tion which he visited. In one room he found 
about thirty-five men listening to the teach- 
ings of the daughter of a small shopkeeper 
in Ihe neighborhood. Shé was one of the pret- 
tiest women he ever saw in hislife. He noticed 
that there was no one present but the young 
woman with those rough men, and said to the 
Superintendent: ‘Are you not afraid to leave 
my. dear little friend alone with all those men ?” 
He replied, “‘Iam.” “ Then why don’t you go 
to her?” “You mistake my fear. I am not 
afraid of their doing her any harm. They love 
her so much that they would lick the ground on 
which she walks. But I am afraid some sage 
may step in, and not being under authority, o 
knowing the manners of the place, may say 
something impertinent to her, and if he did he 
would not leave the place alive,” 
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A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8 CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER I.—GRAND CAIRO, 


It was evening at Grand Cairo, in the month | 


of December ; such an evening as the residents 
in colder climes may have fancied, but never 


The Desert, like a great sea with its ever 
"Vite test waves of shifting sand, stretched out 
its vast billows beyond the Pyramids to the far 
| distant horizon, as though repelled alone from 
| whelming the city under 
those mighty sentinels—which, with the Sphinx, 
|} stand keeping watch and ward over the tair 
“* City of the Faithful.” 





Within Cairo rose, shrill and frequent, on the | 
evening air, all those indescribable cries and | 


| so different from Western cities—which cause | 


| sounds of man and beast which make Eastern 


Eastern life to appear so vivid and so varied, 
after the hushed repose of noonday, when, 


| seem steeped in profound sleep. 


felt. Breezes as soft and bland as those of | 


spring whispered among the feathery foliage of 
summery haze was 


| settling down upon the distant range of the 


Mokattam hills, which alone broke the mono- 
tony of the view over the surrounding desert. 
Clearly and sharply defined through the lucid 
air, in bold relief against the cloudless azure of | 
the sky, rose the sharp cones of the Pyramids— 
pointing like giant fingers to heaven, stately 
and sublime in their severe simplicity—sole 
record left of the great Pharaohs, whose pride 
had constructed them as places of sepulture. 
Winding like a golden thread between the 
city and Great Desert—fringed with its stately 


| palms, and bordered by palaces whose latticed 





windows concealed many a fairy-like form— 
glittered the waters of the Nile—Father of 
Rivers—not only the great fertilizer of the land 
of Egypt, but the object of the love and venera- 
tion of her imaginative people, who find saving 
virtues for soul and body in its yellow waters, 





” 


‘* When the sun goes down all Africa dances, 
said an old traveler. He might have said, * All 
Africa awakens ;” for dancing is not considered 
there a masculine accomplishment, but rather 
regarded as an infamous employment. 

In the very heart of Old Cairo stands a huge 
park, several hundred acres in area, planted 
with acacias and other shade trees, filled with 
flowering shrubs, and intersected by long 
avenues and winding footpaths. . Rustic seats 
are scattered everywhere through it; and 
coffee-houses proffer their refreshment of nar- 
gileh, chibouque, coffee, sherbet, and lemonade 
to its many pleasure-seekers. This is “The 
Ezbekieh,” the public promenade of the citizens, 
native and foreign—a people as gay, after their 
own fashion, as the Parisians, and quite as 
much addicted to enjoyment in the open air. 

Around “ The Ezebekieh” are grouped the 
houses of the European quarter, for most of 
the foreigners reside in its vicinity. Here, too, 
are the great hotels for the accommodation of 
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in those fevered climes, both man and nature | 


sengers to and from India, who 

== pass through Egypt to the num- 
: = ber of several thousand each 
month, and make it a Babel of 
tongues and nationalities, while 
the transit pours through. 

At one of the open windows o 
the “Hotel d’Orient ”—the best and 
largest of these hotels—there stood 
| on this particular evening a group 
| of strangers, apparently watching 
{ with amused and curious interest 
| the panoramic view of desert, sky, 
; mountain, and pyramid in the dis- 
tance, and of the varied, many- 
aa hued, and pictorial current of life 
in the street below. 
is The party consisted of a man of 
=| middle age, with portly figure and 
ruddy, open face, whose florid 
| complexion, clear ‘blue eyes, and 
== square-built frame indicated Teu- 
La tonic origin ; though, in fact, he 

was an American citizen by birth, 

as well as nationality. 
Cornelius Van Camp was a fine 
“specimen of that species, now al- 
most extinct in America, a genuine 

Knickerbocker. His blood yet 

ran slowly and coolly through his 

veins—not at that mad gallop with 
which it circulates through those 
of Young America, who eats fast, 
drinks fast, lives fast, and dies very 
fast, indeed. To look upon him one 
might see he wasa solid man in all 
respects; in mind as in body—a 
trifle obstinate, perhaps, yet tho- 
roughly reliable. 

Near him stood a young man and 

a young girl, in both of whom 

could be traced a strong family 

likeness to their portly progefi- 
tor, though sharpened into Ameri- 
can angularity in the first instance, 
and softened into rare womanly 
loveliness in the second, A tall 
man, of aristocratic face and mien, 
whose costume and long yellow 
whiskers—no less than the many 
| straps that crossed and recrossed 
| his chest, supporting spy-glass and 
all the other paraphernalia of 
British tourist—spoke him unmis- 
takably an Englishman, lounged 
against the window-sill, apparently 
more occupied in gazing on the 
fair face near him than on the 
strange sights and scenes be- 


— 


Wn , neath 
mi IN Another female figure completed 
ee the group; and it was one that 
—— contrasted strikingly with the fresh 


SHE SAW AS GALLANT A CAVALIER AS EVER WON BRIGHT GLANCES FROM THE and youthful loveliness of the girl, 


whose arm was around her waist. 

For this lady was neither young 

nor lovely ; and there was little freshness and 

| roundness in her face, or person. On the 
| contrary, she was angular and bony, with high, 
| severe features, and a sour e xpression ot coun- 


a sand deluge by | 
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tenance—her prominent and beady black eyes 
concentrating their rays to a focus through a 
pair of large round glasses set in steel frames, 
Those eyes seemed to look out scornfully and 
suspiciously on all external objects; while 
| the erect rigidity of the spare form and the 
| pursed-up expression of the pinched lips 
indicated a protracted spinsterhood, which 
|man delighted not nor woman neither. She 
looked, as she was, the maiden aunt of the 
| fair young girl—possessor of one of the stern- 
est creeds, and possessor of one of the stiff 
est spines in all unbending New England. 
She was a strong-minded woman of the purest 
Boston school, which takes its metaphysics from 
Emerson, its morals from Theodore Parker, its 
manners from the Puritan Fathers ; and which 
finally considers there can be no salvation out 
side of New England ! 

Such was Miss Priscilla Primmins, who on 
this bright evening stood an unconscious foil, 
blooming young relative, 
defiant austerity on 


by the side of her 
looking down with grim, 
the lively scenes below. 
And yet it required a mind severely schooled, 
to avoid being interested and fascinated by the 
combination of. the gorgeous and grotesque in 
the strange panorama defiling,through the nar- 
now streets beneath the window, and winding 
away among the alleys and avenues of the Ezbe- 
kieh. Nor were the sounds less varied than the 
sights; from the deep, grunting bass of the 
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.50n of a jackass, go faster !” 


‘ appealed to her, and, in a voice which corre- 
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tomplaining camel, to the resonant bray of the 
lonkey ; the hoarse guttural imprecations of 
the Arab men, and the shrill, shrieking treble 
of the donkey-boys; with the occasional pas- 
vage of a marriage or funeral procession, fol- 
lowed by singing, or wailing women. Ever 
and anon the advent of some Egyptian neble 
would be announced by the running sais, or 
groom, clearing the way in advance for his 
Arab steed, by loud cries of “ Oa yer Ragl! Oa 
yer Bint !°—Get out of the way,O man! Get 
out of the way, O woman !)—accompanied b; 
sharp strokes of the stick he carried, if the 
warning were unheeded 

Jostling each other on the narrow streets 
were the most incongruous medleys of human- 
ity—Dives and Lazarus: the haughty Egyptian 
Bey, or Pasha, on his fiery Arab, with housings 
of cloth of gold, and bridle gleaming with pre- 
cious stones, side by side with the Fellah peas- 
ant, perched like a monkey on his small don- 
key; or the Arab woman straddling the same 
useful but humble animal, man-fashion, her 
knees almost reaching her nose, her figure 
wrapped like a bundle in a black silk cloak— 
only two glittering eyes visible through the im- 
pervious vail. Then would follow a long train 
of hideous, spectral-looking camels ; the tail of 
each tied to the nose of his successor—their 
soft, shapeless splay feet resembling huge 
sponges, and making no sound as they filed 
past, with their long, crooked necks and ser- 
pent-like heads swaying from side to side. 

Next in the midst of this swaying, surging 
tide might be seen the sturdy form of some 
British tourist, perched on a donkey, almost 
small enough to permit the rider’s legs to drag 
on the ground, and followed by the yelling don- 
key-boy, clad in his scant blue shirt, and crying 
aloud in Arabic, to the infinite amusement of 
the natives: “Son of a jackass, ridden by the 
Meanwhile the 
unconscious traveler is blandly trustful, and 
dreams of no insult from the small offender he 
imagines in terrible awe of him. 

The young girl turned her bright eyes, full 
of animated interest, upon the elder maiden, 
as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, aunt! is not this wonderful ? Does it 
not looK to you like a page torn from the Ara- 
bian Nights? Why, these are the very people 
there described—the one-eyed water-carrier, 
the vailed woman, the old story-teller under 
the tree, and the wicked black man from the 
Hareem !” 

The rigid face of Miss Priscilla Primmins 
grew more rigid still, as the young Edith thus 


sponded with her face, she coldly answered: 

“T think it a very improper spectacle to let a 
young lady’s eyes rest upon, Edith! And I 
only wonder that a man of your father’s good 
sense should permit you to witness such inde- 
cent exposures of person as these people make 
habitually! It may all be very picturesque, 
but I know in Boston we should consider it 
highly indecent. Improper sights and bad 
smells seem to me the leading characteristics 
of Cairo.” 

“But, my dear aunt !” persisted the younger 
woman, who was determined not to share the 
fate of Cleopatra’s pearl, and be dissolved in the 
vinegar of her acid relative, ** you must own 
that it is totally unlike any other place, or peo- 
ple,in the world; that is a gay and glittering 
pageant, not entirely composed of the unpleas- 
ant things you mention, Oh! look, there, for 
instance! See that group of Fellah men and 
women under the palm-tree, listening to the 
old story-teller. Is not that truly Oriental ? 
And it’s not the least improper !” 

“Very Oriental, no doubt,” grumbled the 
spinster. “Half naked savages squatting in a 
circle, and smoking filthy pipes that poison the 
air! Sir Charles ”—addressing the Englishman 
—what do you think of these Arabs my niece 
80 raves about ?” 

“Rum lot of beggars !” growled the English- 
man, languidly. Then, rousing himself by an 
effort, he added: “Creatures that possess all 
the disagreeable qualities of the monkey, 
without the useful addition of being able to 
swing from a tree by the tail. I lave served 
in India, and know the Blackies well. All the 
same—everywhere.” 

Now Miss Priscilla—albeit a stanch republi- 
can in theory—adored a live lord with that 
strange inconsistency common to our country- 
men and women abroad. Still, she felt it in- 
cumbent upon her to repel the Englishman’s 
views upon the ** man and brother” whom Bos- 
ton delighted to honor—so she made a feeble 
protest : 

“TI fear, my lord, you are prejudiced against 
the African! If you will but read——” 

“A thousand pardons !” hastily broke in his 
lordship ; “I plead guilty, bow to the judg- 
ment of the Court, and will admit that you have 
‘washed the Ethiop white !—for really this 
climate is too hot for any mental effort.” 

The ancient maiden smiled grimly, retired 
from the window, took up a volume of Orphic 
Sayings of Alcott, and abstracted berself from 
the contemplation of the improper external 
world. Sir Charles giided into the place she 
had left vacant, and, with a faint smile, said to 
Edith : 

“I thought the enemy would retire before 
my assault on the strong position ; but you must 
not imagine I am insensible to the influences of 
this place and hour, nor”— and his voice 
softened—“to that of her who lends it its 
greatest charm by her presence.” 

“ Positively a compliment from Sir Charles, 
the Cynic!” laughed Edith. “Wonder upon 
wonder! I shall: nearly begin to believe in 
Egyptian magic next !” 

“Say rather in American,” replied her com- 
panion, adopting her own tone of banter. 
“But I must tear myself away, for I see your 
brother Harry is impatient to be off to the Ba- 
gaars. We pledged ourselves to a solemn old 
Arab merchant to repair at sunset to smoke 
pipes with him and select some trash. So, 
@u revoir!” 


the elder Van Camp had thrown himself at full 
length on an ottoman in the corner, and was 
thinking—accompanied by a running bass from 
his nostrils. The ancient spinster was absorbed 
with Orphic utterances, with her back to the 
girl. Edith remained alone at the window, 
her arms resting on the cushion that covered 
the sill, and her eyes sometimes fixed on the 
scene below, sometimes wandering over the 
distant prospect of palm-trees, pyramids, 
river and desert. There was nothing sad or 
troubled in the reveries into which she plunged 
as the sun set and the crowds on the street 
dwindled into an occasional passer-by ; for 
very fresh looked she in her young loveliness, 
evidently “in maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

The quick tramp of a horse on the street 
below her window, followed by the cry ofarun- 
ning sais, “ Oa! Oa!” startled her frcm her rev- 
erie. Glancing down, she saw as gallant a cavalier 
as ever won bright glances from the eyes, or 
sweet words from the lips, of Ladye faire in the 
good days of chivalry ; and once having looked, 
her gaze was attracted and riveted to its object. 
The cavalier was a man in the first bloom of 
youth, who sat his magnificent white Arab 
charger with an easy grace that spoke of per- 
fect horsemanship. He was richly clad in the 
Eastern dress, but the unshaven head—over 
which, however, he wore the red fez cap—pro- 
claimed him to be.no Mussulman. The rich 
housings of his Turkish saddle, and the precious 
stones that ornamented the bridle and head- 
stall, proved him to be a personage of rank and 
wealth ; a fact equally announced by the air of 
command stamped on his face and person. 

The sais, a Berberi, black as night, with his 
bare ebony legs lithe and sinewy as those of 
a grayhound—clad in a white shirt, with a crim- 
son sash tied round his waist, and a snowy tur- 
ban on his head, waved in his hand a short 
staff, with which he struck out right-and left to 
clear the way for his master. 

As the long, swinging stride of the Arab 
horse bore his rider under the window of the 
hotel, the latter chanced to look carelessly up, 
and as his glance fell on the bright countenance 
ofthe American girl—so marked in such a place— 
he revealed his own face, which was in perfect 
harmony with his graceful figure and rich cos- 
tume. For that face was one on which painter 
or sculptor would have gazed with rapture as a 
fitting model for the young Antinous, so perfect 
was the outline of the clear cut aelicate fea- 
tures, relieved by the resolute expression of the 
mouth, and the calm serenity of the eye. 
Though young and beardless; save a slight 
silken mustache, the impress of passion, tem- 
pered by thought, was already stamped on the 
broad brow, and the lines about the corners of 
the mouth. His complexion was darker than 
that of an European—a rich, clear olive, through 
which the blood seemed to glow, like light 
through an alabaster lamp ; while the lips were 
as delicately chiseled and of as ripe a red as 
those of a woman. 

The gloved hand with which he restrained 
the fiery impatience of his steed, who chafed 
and fretted like a staghound preparing for a 
bound, seemed equally delicate and muscular. 
The proportions of his figure were concealed 
below the waist by the ample Turkish trowsers, 
falling in heavy folds even to the shovel stirrup 
that concealed his foot; but it was easy to see 
that the frame, at once slight and supple, was 
firmly knit and capable of great endurance. 
But the character of the face was given by the 
eye—large, black and lustrous, with slumber- 
ing depths of unrevealed passion lurking in it. 
Now liquid with tenderness, now flashing with 
anger or mirth, the white possessing that pecu- 
liar opaque hue like porcelain, seen only in the 
eyes of Eastern men, and the iris contracting 
and dilating like that of the lion—there seemed 
a hidden fascination in the glance of this 
stranger that sent a sudden thrill through the 
fearless bosom of the young girl. 

Equally strong seemed the impression pro- 
duced on the Oriental by this lovely apparition, 
so different from his own dusky countrywomen 
—set, as it were, in the stone framework of the 
window. By an involuntary movement, his 
contracted arm curbed in his steed so suddenly 
and so sharply, that the powerful Turkish bit 
tore open his delicate mouth until blood flecked 
the foam he champed upon it as he recoiled 
upon his very haunches, The rider kept his 
seat, unmoved by the sudden and violent shock, 
but relaxed the rein to relieve the tortured 
mouth. Maddened by the pain and by the sud- 
den check, the gallant horse, snorting with 
wrath till his dilated nostrils glowed to a bright 
red, bounded straight up into the air, and by a 
succession of rapid frantic plunges, sought to 
displace his rider. 

The struggle was violent but brief. Vain 
were all the efforts of the furious steed to un- 
seat his tormentor, who inflicted punishment on 
flanks and sides with the sharp shovel stirrups, 
and wrenched his mouth with the terrible bit, 
till the desert-born, panting, trembling and ex- 
hausted, abandoned the unequal contest and 
stood quivering in every limb, but perfectly 
still, his eye glaring with mingled rage and 
fear. Then the rider spoke a few soothing 
words in Arabic, and patted the arched neck ot 
his favorite as though in reconciliation, and the 
noble beast seemed to recognize the friendly 
overture and acknowledge it. With the nearly 
human intelligence with which the pure blooded 
Arab horse seemed endowed, he turned his head 
toward his master in a mute response, then 
stood quiet and still as if carved from stone. 

With the flush of exertion and excitement 
hardly dying from his face and still singering in 
his eye, the rider once more glanced up at the 
casement, and their eyes met; his, full of ad- 
miring wonder—hers, full of an interest and 
sympathy that brightened the usually calm face 
into a glory like that of one of Correggio’s 
Saints. That electric spark of sympathy, which 
can sometimes flash through the eye from one 
soul to another in a second’s space, ineffaceable, 
enduring, eternal—rapid and subtle as the 
lightning’s flash. and sometimes.as blasting— 





The two young men left the room together ; 


moment before utterly unknown to each other 
—even now strangers. A look, a glance, 
&@ moment’s vision—how one of these may 
alter the whole current of a life, opening 
fountains of bright or bitter memories all sealed 
before! For in every human experience can 
be found the truth, that the great heart-quakes 
of our lives have been preceded by some suoh 
trivial incident, unregarded at the time, yet 
really the harbinger of the new soul-birth. 

From the large, luminous eyes of the Oriental 
there flashed upon the maiden a glance full of 
fire and of wonder; of open, undisguised ad- 
miration, but still not disrespectful. Then, 
with one word to his steed, the impatient ani- 
mal bounded forward like a deer, and both 
horse and rider were lost to the maiden’s gaze, 
in the shadows of the fast falling night. 

Edith Van Camp was not at all what is called 
a romantic girl. She was not prone to indulge 
in foolish fancies, or idle dreams, for her organ- 
ization, menial and physical, was too healthy, 
and her Dutch blood and American training 
had not been the nurses of sentimentalism. 
She piqued herself upon her common sense: 
and had laughed off, hitherto, all attempts to 
awaken the poetic and dreamy element slum- 
bering in her nature, 

She therefore felt annoyed and irritated at 
the strange fascination she had experienced from 
the momentary presence and startling glance 
of the stranger ; and still, as she strained her 
eyes after horse and rider under the dim sha- 
dows of the trees of the Ezbekieh, she mur- 
mured to herself half unconsciously : 

“He is like my girlish dreams of Haroun el 
Reschid !” 

Just then from the high minaret of the 
mosque El] Aksar, near the hotel, suddenly 
pealed out on the stillness of the night the 
warning cry of the Muezzin, floating down 
through the quiet air like a prophetic voice 
from heaven: “ Allah il Allah! Mohammed 
resoul Allah !"— (There is no God but God! 
and Mohammed is the messenger of God !) 

It startled the girl from herreverie. Though 
conscious no eye was upon her, with a bright 
blush she smiled faintly at her own fancies; 
then frowned impatiently to herself as she mut- 
tered, ‘‘I do believe there is magic in this cli- 
mate !” 

Passing within the chamber, she proceeded to 
rouse from his meditations her refreshed sire, 
whose nasal melodies were now on the trom- 
bone; and her respected aunt, whom Orphic 
sayings had reduced to a performance on a 
shriller but similar instrument. 





CHAPTER II.—ON THE EZBEKIEH. 


Who that has ever passed a night in Cairo 
can fail to recall the memories of the Ezbekieh, 
and the glimpses into fairy- ond it gave him ? 
Who can forget that enchanted spot, so tho- 
roughly Oriental in all its features and sur- 
roundings—so thoroughly steeped in the drowsy, 
sensual spirit of the East ? 

The streets are silent and deserted; the 
hum of labor has ceased ; the houses are all 
closed, and a few twinkling lights from the lat- 
tices alone indicate that this vast hive of hu- 
manity, with its half million of inhabitants, is 
not a City of the Dead. For the shops are al] 
closed, and the prowling wild dogs alone tra- 
verse the narrow, deserted streets, so thronged 
with eager, noisy life a few hours before. Oc- 
casionally a solitary wayfarer, bearing a paper 
lantern in bis hand to light his way through the 
dark and crooked streets, may be seen hurry- 
ing home ; otherwise, they are empty. 

One spot alone is full of light and life, and 

that is the Ezbekieh. There all is gayety and 
animation. Innumerable lamps, of varied colors, 
hang suspended from the trees and in front oj 
the coffeehouses, which are driving a roaring 
trade in coffee, sherbet, lemonade, confection- 
ery and pipes. Crowds of people, of every na- 
tionality, are strolling up and down the leafy 
walks, or sitting on the chairs and benches in 
front of the chief coffee-houses, where small, 
round tables are placed for the retreshments 
ordered. The bubbling of the water-pipes, or 
nargilehs, makes a peculiar music; the amber 
mouth-pieces of chibouques are pressed by 
bearded lips of Turk, Arab and Christian ; while 
the foreign fair ones, who are out in full force, 
do not disdain to smoke cigarettes in the inter- 
vals of eonversation and flirtation. For the 
foreign element at Cairo—though not so large 
at that time asat present—numbered then some 
four or five thousand persons, chiefly Greeks 
and Italians, but intermixed with every conti- 
nental nationality. All of these, as old residents, 
had contracted many of the strange habitudes 
of the country. 
The Eastern man is the most tolerant of hr- 
man beings, so that every individual there 
could indulge his own peculiarity of costume or 
manners, without remark ; and the mélange on 
the Ezbekieh, therefore, was something most 
curious to contemplate. Independent of the 
European residents, and the swarm of tourists, 
Egypt itself numbers no less than sixteen dif- 
ferent races among its native and transplanted 
population. Each one of thesé is distinguished 
by some peculiarity of costume or of manner. 
There you saw men of all shades of color, differ- 
ent types of race and variety of costume, from the 
half-naked Fellah, or peasant, the stark naked 
Santon, or Saint, the richly-clad Turk and the 
straight-laced European, all blent mingled and 
fused together under the leafy canopy, sipping 
coffee, smoking and swallowing sherbets as they 
lounged up and down, conversing together in a 
perfect babel of blended tongues of every 
known dialect of Eastern and Western lan- 
guage. 

Here native jugglers were performing won- 
derfub feats of sleight-of-hand, or of strength, 
swallowing live snakes, and piercing them- 
selves with sharp knives. A little further on 
a blind old man was beating furiously on a 
drum of fish-skin, and a wild-eyed Arab girl 
twanged with her dusky fingers a darabuka, or 
rude guitar, droning a monotonous chant to 


——. 


hibited graceful but most lascivious postures— 
far outstripping the modern ballet, over which 
hang enraptured now the fashionables both of 
Europe and America. 

Crouched on the ground is the old story. 
teller, rehearsing for the thousandth time some 
rude version of the Arabian Niglits’ Entertain. 
ments, to a circle of half-naked peasants, 
squatted on their hams around him—moving 
them alternately to laughter and to tears, Sol- 
diers in the Egyptian uniform of tight white 
jacket and baggy breeches of the same cx lor, 
with gaiters reaching to the kn°e, shuffle nast : 
and richly-dressed Arnaouts, 01 Albanian gol- 
| diers, in the picturesque Greek costume — 

gold embroidered jacket, with white fustenelles, 
or plaited shirts, and sash girded round the 
wasp-like waist—swagger by. Ruthless ruf- 
flans these last; neither Turk nor Christian, 
but a eompound of the worst vices of both— 
armed to the teeth always, with pistol-butts og- 
tentatiously protruding from the sash on each 
side, and rows of brass capsules, containing 
cartridges, ornamenting their breasts, till they 
look like walking arsenals. 

On that part of the Hzbekieh fronting the 
Hotel d’Orient was an open space before the 
chief European coffee-house. In this were 
ranged the seats and tablesalready spoken of, 
and a European band, composed of refugee 
musicians, chiefly Italians, from time to time 
discoursed most excellent music, Around 
these, as a centre, were grouped most of the 
European residents of Cairo, as well as the vis- 
itors; and among the latter were the party of 
travelers to whom the reader has already been 
introduced, 

Miss Priscilla Primmins had preferred re- 
maining at the hotel, through the double fear of 
contracting a cold in the open air, and the se- 
cret dread she entertained of every half-naked 
Arab, in whom she saw a fanatical rutfian, who 
believed paradise his reward for assassinating 
a Christian. 

“T have never yet passed an evening on 
Boston Common,” she replied to Mr. Van 
Camp’s invitation ; “and it is a far nicer place 
than this barbarous grove : so I do not see why 
I should disgust myself by mixing with those 
dirty savages over yonder. I have a sweet 
poem of Whittier’s here, which will amuse me 
until your return.” 

So the party went without Miss Priscilla, to the 
great delight of the young men, who looked 
upon the spinster much as Coleridge’s wedding 
guest regarded the Ancient Mariner. 

Sitting under the acacias, listening to the 
music and chatting pleasantly over all the 
strange sights and sounds around them, under 
the silvery brightness of a Cairene moon, which 
gave light enough to read by, our new friends” 
were enjoying themselves thoroughly. 

Sir Charles was talking to Edith, who rattled 
away in response right merrily, when suddenly 
she stopped in the midst of a sentence, and 
colored so violently, that neck, brow and bosom 
grew crimson, while her eyes wandered back 
and forth from one particular acacia tree. A 
man was ieaning against it, in the full light of 
the lamps in front of the coflee-house. 

Her blush and confusion were not noticed by 
the Englishman, who was not a quick or accu- 
rate observer; but his glance following hers, 
also rested on the face and form of the lounger 
under the acacia, 

*“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “‘what a hand- 
some fellow that Turk is! He is a perfect stun- 
ner! Never saw a finer fellow to make a beauty 
man in a crack corps, if he only had an inch 
more, and wore uniform instead of bags. Miss 
Van Camp, there is a model Oriental for you !” 

Edith only murmured something in reply. 
Her eye had already caught the form and fea- 
tures so strangely and so indelibly impressed 
upon her memory by'‘a single glance. But after 
a moment she rallied, and replied rather indif- 
ferently : 

““Oh, yes! Good-looking enough, doubtless, 
but very probably like most Egyptian views— 
good to look at only from a distance, The dif- 
ference between the various classes in the East, 
they tell me, consists chiefly in dress, and the 
pipe-bearer and the Pasha are equally ignorant 
and brutal.” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” responded the English- 
man, “‘but that is really a fine animal, never- 
theless. Reminds one of a Bengal tiger ; very 
agreeable to look at, quite beautiful and gentle 
in appearance, but a terribly sharp claw con- 
cealed under the velvet paw. I know a man 
when I see him, and depend upon it, that fellow 
yonder is one.” 

* Really, Sir Charles,” langhed Edith, in her 
old manner, “I shall begin to believe you have 
contracted an unfortunate attachment for thir 
—I cannot say ‘ fair’ unknown, for he is very 
dark. But I fear he observes he is the subject 
of our remark.” 

As she spoke, the person whom they were 
disc ising prepared to move on, throwing, as 
te did so, a rapid glanee at the young girl, in 
which she thought there was a gleam of recog- 
nition. Just atthe moment Harry Van Camp, 
who had been smoking a chibouque at a little 
distance, sauntered up to where his sister sat. 
“Look at that Turk, yonder,” Sir Charles 
said to him. “He comes up to my ideal of 
what an Eastern prince ought tobe. Isn’t hea 
crusher ?” 

But Harry did not answer, and only stared 
hard at the stranger with a puzzled expression 
of countenance. 

“ Surely that face is familiar to me,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “ Where can I have seen it 
often before? It is nota common one.” And 
after a moment, a sudden recollection flashed 
over his face, as he cried: 

“ By jingo! it must be my old chum at Eton, 
Askaros Kassis! We used to call him the Egypt- 
lan prince over there. He and a batch of other 
young highnesses were sent over to be educa- 
ted by old Mehemet Ali, and I always heard he 
was a great swell in his own country. I'll try 
if it isn’t he, at all events.” 
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So, as the Egyptian sauntered slowly off, the 
younger Van Camp, making a detour, passec in 
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f-ont of Lim, looking full and inquiringly at hi 
as their eyes met. Over the dark features of 
the Egyptian passed the same shadow of doubt 
and half-recognition that had fitted across the 
American’s a moment before ; but his face lit up 
with a sunny smile as Van Camp advanced with 
outstretched hand, and cried : 

“ Why, Askaros, is it you, old fellow? And 
have you forgotten your old friend, Harry Van 
Camp ?” 

‘No, indeed !” replied the Egyptian, in per- 
fect English, but with a slight foreign intona- 
tion, “ One does not forget old friends so read- 
ily—at least in the East,” he added, laughing. 
“But I had not the faintest idea you had re- 
crossed the Atlantic, since we parted at Eton, 
you for America, I for Egypt. But as you are 
here now, you must let me try and do the hon- 
ors of my country for you.” 

Then the young men plunged into a long talk 
about old schoolmates, interspersed with remin- 
iscences shared together, of the past happy col- 
lege days, when the younger Van Camp was 
finishing his education in England. 

Their colloquy ended by the Egyptian’s prom- 
ising to call on the ensuing morning at the hotel, 
that he might be presented to his friend’s fam- 
ily and constitute himself their cicerone while in 
Cairo, for on looking round to find his party, 
after his long talk, Harry found his father and 
sister had left the Ezbekieh, and, as the hour 
was very late, had probably retired for the night. 

Next morning at breakfast, while he was re- 
lating to his sister his discovery the night be- 
fore, and giving a glowing panegyric on the 
high qualities of head and heart ofthe Egyptian, 
the latter’s name was announced, and Askaros 
entered the room. He advanced with easy 
grace to greet his friend; but a new light 
came into his eye and a deeper glow tinged his 
dark cheek, when he found that the sister was 
the same lady by whom he had been so im- 
pressed the evening before. She also seemed 
slightly confused, although—prepared by her 
brother’s revelation, and sustained by that su- 
perior tact which seems a natural gift to women 
--she suffered no sign of it to appear; greet- 
ing her brother’s friend cordially, but with ap- 
parent unconsciousness of ever having seen him 
before. 

Mr. Van Camp, senior, was very cordial in 
his reception of Askaros; but Miss Primmins 
was so astonished at witnessing the deportment 
of this “‘native”—who, as she afterward ex- 
pressed it, “‘actually acted and spoke like a 
civilized Christian! and even undertook Eng- 
lish !"—that her usual volubility forsook her, 
and she sat staring at the young man with 
eyes and mouth wide open, as though he were 
some new and strange specimen of natural 
history. 

After an animated colloquy, chiefly relating to 
the objects of most interest in and around 
Cairo, the young man rose to leave. 

“ From what you tell me,” he said to Mr. Van 
Camp, “your party have already seen the 
ordinary sights of Cairo, such as dragomen 
usually show to strangers. You have seen the 
Citadel, the Mosque of Mehemet Ali, Joseph’s 
Well, and the Bazaars. You have spent an 
evening on the Ezbekieh; but there are many 
peculiar things in this country not on public 
exhibition, and for some of these you must 
permit me to be your cicerone. Have you yet 
dined in Turkish fashion? Ah, you have not? 
Then honor me by dining with me to-morrow, 
and I will show youa specimen of that perform- 
ance. Of course I include the ladies; and 
we will only dine thus to gratify your curi- 
osity. As your son has doubtless told you, I am 
a Copt and a Christian, and my habits, as well 
as my faith, are fashioned after your models.” 

So saying, with the graceful salutation of the 
East—touching with his right hand his brow, 
lips, and heart, with a gesture full of ease and 
dignity—he bowed low and left the apartment. 

There was a brief pause after his departure. 
It was broken by the. amazed Primmins, 

whose spell seemed broken as he left the room ; 
and whose tongue seemed suddenly loosened, 
like the famous frozen horn of the Baron Mun- 
chausen. 

“Well !” she said, with a gasping sigh, “if 
I write this to Beacon Street, they never will 
believe it! I scarcely can trust the evidence 
of my own eyes and ears. Why, this Egyptian 
Turk, with his baggy—what was I going to say ! 
I mean dress—except that his face is a little 
yellow, acts and talks just like any one of the 
young men you meet on the Mill-dam, a fine 
afternoon, in sleighing time! But I don’t be- 
lieve one word about his being a Christian, 
although he said he was. That is all nonsense, 
‘of course.” 

“Why, aunt, did you not hear him say he was 
@Copt, not a Turk, or Arab?” cried Edith; 
“and do you not know the Copts claim to be the 
earliest Christians, and look down with contempt 
on the Greek and Latin Catholic Churches as 
Only upstarts of yesterday ?” 

“ Well, thy child, if you only had read that 
blessed Theodore Parker’s works, you would 
know that all these old forms are nothing but 
superstitions and priestly contrivances; and 
that the only pure religion on earth is to be 
found, not in the East, where it was born, but 
in our Down-East, where it has become national 
and universal. But your father gets angry when 
I talk philosophically, and has old-fashioned 
notions, so I will say no more. But I must 
believe a Turk isa Turk, though he can speak 
English, and act like a Christian !” 

As Miss Priscilla Primmins, with all her 
Philosophy and philanthropy, got rapidly 
red in the face and loud of voice whenever 
contradicted—glaring fiercely through the glass 
bow-windows on her Roman nose—her niece 
thought it prudent to drop the subject. 

But the Englishman, who had been an 
amused listener, here interposed. 

“T am sorry to disagreé with Miss Van Camp,” 
he said, gravely.” But you are right, Miss Prim- 
mins. How can men expect salvation, or claim 
to be Christians, who live, dress, eat and sleep 
im euch outlandish fashion as the Egyptians? 











times a day, instead of going to church once a 
week in black dress-coats; and their religion 
is made up of precepts of high morality, which 
the silly fellows actually practice as well as 
preach—including universal toleration: and 
finally, they have never heard even of the Puri- 
tan Fathers !” 

The ancient spinster bridled up with delight 
at such commendation from such a source. 

“Do you hear that, Edith?” she cried, tri- 
umphantly. 

““Oh, yes! aunt, I am listening,” answered 
the younger woman, half-amused, half-provoked 
at the cool irony of Sir Charles, He saw it, and 
chose a less serious theme. 

“Do you propose accepting this invitatjon to 
an Eastern dinner, Miss Primmins ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I am really curious to see 
how and what the creatures eat,” answered the 
lady addressed. 

“Has it not occurred to you there may be 
some risk in the experiment ?” 

“ Risk! how, or what?” A look of vague 
alarm gleamed through the spinster’s spec- 
tacles. Sir Charles drew nearer, looked fear- 
fully around, lowered his head, and in a deep 
whisper hissed the one word: * Poison !” 

“Good gracious! how shocking! what puts 
such a horrible idea into your head !” screamed 
Miss Priscilla, her face becoming ashy pale, 
while her lips quivered piteously. 

“Queer beggars these—hate all Christians— 
fond of poisoning ’em—put it in the coffee. 
Have you never heard how common it is in the 
East? Books of travel full of it. Why, they 
think it a passport to Paradise to poison an un- 
believer—don’t think women have any souls, 
so less scrupulous about them even than men! 
Hope I haven’t alarmed you. Thought it only 
right to give you the warning. I have an anti- 
dote myself; always carry it in my vest-pocket. 
Good day.” 

“But—Sir Charles! Stop a—moment!” 
gasped the spinster, strong-minded no longer 
under this dreadful idea. ‘This gentleman 
Egyptian is a friend of Harry’s. He says he is 
a Christian. He would do us no harm.” 

“Very true. Hadn’t thought of that. But,” 
he added, mysteriously, ‘‘who can vouch for 
his—cook ? He isno friend of ours. Apoplerie 
Soudroyante they call it here. Very common, 
I assure you. Do not be alarmed; my sus- 
picions may be groundless. Atleast J hope so. 
Good-day.” 

And with this parting arrow, serious and 
solemn as ever, the Englishman sauntered out 
of the room, leaving the chaste bosom of Miss 
Priscilla a prey to mingled emotions of terror 
and curiosity. But the latter part of this con- 
versation had not been heard by Edith, for Sir 
Charles never ventured to quiz her aunt so out- 
rageously in her presence. The young girl had 
returned to the window, and, with her head 
resting on her hand, seemed to be gazing out 
upon the street, while she was in reality indulg- 
ing in one of those sweet day-dreams that never 
survive the period of early youth. For the 
cold, harsh realities of the world soon dispel 
them, as the morning mists are chased by the 
day-god from the mountain’s brow, never to re- 
turn until the evening shadows set in dim and 
gray on the threshold of coming night. 

What she was meditating upon would be 
dificult to tell—perhaps clearly to describe 
would have been impossible even to herself ; 
for the strange and unaccustomed images of 
men and scenery around her, as well as the in- 
toxicating influences of the climate, were de- 
veloping the latent romance of her nature, and 
a confused throng of strange thoughts and new 
fancies were flitting through her brain. Promi- 
nent in all these phantasmagoric visions were 
the face and form of the young Egyptian. The 
music of his low, sweet voice still lingered in 
her ear, as she leant from the casement, and 
the soft wind fanned her cheek and stirred 
gently the waves of her brown hair. 

Edith’s life hitherto had been without care 
and without much thought. She had seen little 
of society, having just completed her “ finish- 
ing” at a fashionable New York boarding- 
school; and had merely rushed at tourist’s 
race through Europe. Her mind and her heart, 
therefore, were both as pure, and had had as 
few characters impressed upon them, as a vir- 
gin page. 

What hand should trace those characters, 
and whether they were to be poetic or prosaic, 
depended much on chance; if, in the govern- 
ment of this world, there be such a thing as 
chance under the mysterious ordinations of 
Providence : if what we blind mortals call by 
that name be not a link of that unseen chain 
which binds every creature to the footstool 
of its Creator. 

The mother of Edith had died while she was 
yet an infant, and the girl had never known 
the softening influences even of an adopted 
mother’s kindness and care. The rigid Pris- 
cila Primmins had made an attempt to take 
charge of her brother-in-law’s household after 
the death of her sister—who was unlike her in 
every respect—but finding she could not live 
out of Boston, had soon abandoned the effort. 
edith had no other near female relative, so all 
the wealth of her affectionate heart had been 
lavished upon her father and brother, who re- 
paid it with full measure. But this absence of 
a mother’s watchful care had given the young 
girl an independence of thought and feeling, 
and a decision of character, rare for one so 
young. She gave rather than took advice 
from her placid, easy-going father and rather 
fast brother, who was an incarnation of young 
New York in its sporting and fashionable pha 
—tempered slightly by his early English train- 
ing—and was not particularly clever nor pos- 
sessed of marked ability of any kind. 

Abandoning herself to that dreamy indolence 
of mind and body, that perfect rest which the 
Easterns call “‘ kef,” and for which we have no 
distinctive word, because life with us is a fret, 
a hurry, a race,a conflict— Edith let an hour 
slip by, when the clatter of horses’ feet sud- 
denly awakened her. Locking toward the 
sound, she again saw the yqung Oopt, on his 








milk-white Arab, slowly passing the Ezbekieh, 
Askaros looked up and bowed as he passed 
with a sunny smile, that disclosed under his 
silky mustache a row of teeth glittering white, 
As she returned the salutation, Edith blushed, 
she scarce knew why, and hastily withdrew, in 
some confusion, from what her own heart now 
whispered her had been a romantic watch for 
the Eastern cavalier, who now began to fill a 
dangerous share of her maiden meditations, 

‘““Askaros Kassis!” she murmured. “Itisa 
strange, odd name, but surely a very pretty 
one,” 





CHAPTER ITI.—THE SERPENT CHARM. 


Two HoURS after noon on the ensuing day 
the party from the Hotel d’Orient set out to 
visit the house of Askaros, and to partake of 
the Eastern dinner he had caused to be pre- 
pared for them. Their young host himself had 
called for them, and with thoughtful care had 
caused his sais to bring, for the use of Edith 
and her aunt, two of those remarkably fine 
white donkeys which are more prized in Egypt 
than ordinary horses. These, both in size, 
spirit, and pace, are very different animals 
from the wretched little creatures which alone 
are seen in Europe. Standing as high as a 
small horse, full of life and spirit, carrying 
themselves with proud, erect head and arched 
neck—and with gaits so easy you may calTy a 
glass of water without spilling it, as they amble 
along—they are the best animals imaginable for 
ladies’ use; the European side-saddle being 
substituted for the native one when strangers 
ride them. 

The narrowness of the Cairene streets for- 
bids the use of carriages, except in particular 
quarters of the city, and, even in these, is ac- 
companied with inconvenience and even dan- 
ger; 80,as the house of Askaros was in the 
narrow and confined Copt quarter, it could 
only be reached on horseback, or on foot. 

It was with great difficulty that Miss Prim- 
mins could be induced to mount the odd and 
wicked-looking donkey, which was assigned to 
her; and it was only on the solemn pledge of 
Sir Charles that he would walk beside her all 
the way that she finally consented. The men 
of the party were all on foot, for the distance was 
not great, and after passing through the Moos- 
kie, or street of European shops, and winding 
through many narrow by-ways—whose houses 
jutted over their heads, with each successive 
story protruding further forward until only a 
narrow strip of sky could be seen between 
them at the roof—they reached a garden gate, 
set in a high stone wall. This gate Askaros 
opened with a clumsy wooden key, that turned 
a wooden bolt within, and the party entered a 
cool and spacious garden, where the palm, the 
orange, and the citron grew amid rich exotic 
flowers and shrubs that filled the air witha 
rich, dense perfume. 

The tall, slender stems of the palms—rising 
to the height of thirty feet without a branch— 
like Ionic tolumns, gave the place the look of a 
cathedral—an eflect heightened by the odor, as 
if of incense, from perfumed censers, that rose 
on every side. The illusion, too, was aided by 
the solemn silence that reigned in this retreat, 
after passing suddenly out of the noisy streets 
of the city, where the clamor of man and beast 
is perpetual, and the harsh Arabic gutturals rise 
in a chorus of discordant sounds around the 
pedestrian. 

Inspired by the resemblance just noted, and 
deeply impressed by the sudden silence and 
solemnity of the palm grove, Edith murmured 
half aloud : 

“<The groves were God’s first temples !’ ” 

The quick ear of the Englishman caught the 
quotation, and he answered, ‘* Very true, Miss 
Van Camp. The quotation is true as poetical ; 
and this grove does look deucedly like a cathe- 
dral. But the groves have been the devil’s 
temples, too, as witness the Druids—not to 
mention the witch-burnings on your side of the 
water. I verily believe your respected aunt 
now believes the long-eared fiend she is riding 
to be Sathanas in disguise, leading her into 
this his domain. We only need his original 
snakeship here to make the impression perfect.” 

As he spoke this laughingly, walking a few 
paces behind the young lady’s donkey, Sir 
Charles was surprised at receiving no other re- 
sponse than a blow from the sudden recoil of 
her donkey. so sudden and violent as to throw 
him out of the pathway. 

At the same moment a stifled shriek broke 
from the lips of Edith, who had been thrown 
to the ground, and had just risen to her feet. 
She stood immovable, as though from terror 
trembling in every limb—her lips parted, and 
her blue eyes—a strange mixture of fascina- 
tion and horror in their staring orbs—fixed upon 
a point in the shrubbery just before her. 

At the sound of ner shriek, Askaros, who was 
a few steps in advance leading the way, turned 
suddenly round ; and his gaze, following hers, 
was instantly riveted on the same object with 
somewhat the same fascination. 

From the midst of a thick clump of shrubs 
at the footof a huge palm gleamed forth what 
seemed two living coals! and beneath Nt— 
coiled in huge bulk like the cordage of some 
mighty ship—fold above fold, sinuous, undu- 
lating, writhed the knotted convolutions of a 
slimy serpent! The eye of Askaros bent 
upon the burning spots, that made a gleam in 
the dusky shade of the shrubs, till he could 
distinguish the erect head of the monster—its 
forked tongue moving rapidly backward and 
forward in its poisonous jaws—while from the 
greenish eyes, full of evil fire, sparks seemed 
to scintillate. 

Then, glancing from the grim terror to the 
maiden, the heart of the young Egyptian stood 
still, the hair bristled on his head, and the 
blood in his veins seemed to freeze. For that 
wondrous influence which the serpent eye 
exercises over man, bird, or beast—commonly 
known as fascination, which science may de- 
ride, but experience bas confirmed by testimony 
of many men in many lands—had wrought 














its strange spell over her gentle spirit. Her 
first impulse of terror and flight had not only 
been arrested, but changed into apparently far 
different sentiments: and repuision and horror 
had been succeeded by what seemed attraction 
—even pleasure ! 

Her sudden flight was checked, changed to 
an attitude of eager expectation—her body 
bent forward—her lips apart—her hand placed 
to her ear—a yearning interest manifested in 
each strained feature of her speaking face. 
Still her large blue eyes, the pupils unnaturally* 
dilated, strained into the copse ; and she stood 
there, under the sombre shadow of the palms, 
the living embodiment of that exquisite crea- 
tion of the chisel that has made its sculptor’s 
fame—the listening Nydia of Pompeii. 

Her parted lips moved slightly, and her hand 
raised itself with a languid motion. 

“ Hush !” she murmured, as one speaking in 
adream. ‘Do not break that heavenly music. 
It sounds like the song of the angels !” 

Then, on the second, a hoarse, hissing whis- 
per grated through the clinched teeth of the 
Egyptian, who stirred not hand or foot, but 
with a single glance warned back the astonished 
group, who were about pressing forward : 

“Stir not! Speak not—if you love her! Jt 
is the cobra dicapella! They only strike when 
angered—movement will be death !” 

A chill struck to the heart of his listeners as 
they heard that dréaded name. They shuddered 
and obeyed. 

Motionless as the rest, but with every muscle 
braced as if ready to spring between the girl 
and the serpent—to interpose his own body as 
her shield, if necessary, and with his eye 
riveted upon the monster, the Egyptian watched 
its every movement, as the crest rose and fell, 
and the scales of the sinuous bulk writhed and 
twisted in its dark brown coils. Large drops of 
sweat rolled from his contracted brow, his 
breast heaved like that of an athlete after a 
deadly strain, and bloed dripped on his white 
silk vest from the lips his sharp white teeth 
tore in his agitation. Anxiety strained to 
agony was stamped on every feature, but with 
marvelous self-control he stood still as if hewn 
out of stone ! 

Moments, that seemed hours, passed. Twice 
the cobra raised his flattened head, projected 
the ominous cowl over his red eyes, braced his 
stiffening coils, and seemed preparing for his 
arrowy spring. Then twice the Copt, brac- 
ing every muscle, seemed ready to launch him- 
self between the monster and its prey. 

But twice the serpent lowered his héad and 
relaxed his coil; and twice a deep gasp from 
the overburdened breast of the man proved 
one peril past—one strain over. 

The rest of the group—stupetied by the peril, 
and sure that the Egyptian knew best what the 
fearful situation required—implicitly obeyed his 
warning. 

Suddenly, while all remained in this horrible 
suspense, there sounded from the other side of 
the wall the low, wailing notes of the Egyptian 
reed-flute, followed by a peculiar call. As the 
Copt caught the sound, his face brightened, 
and he breathed the deep sigh of relief, for he 
recognized the call of the serpent-charmer, so 
well-known in the East. The cobra seemed to 
hear it, too. Through his vast and sinuous 
bulk there seemed to run a shuddering thrill. 
His uplifted crest sunk ; his huge folds sullenly 
and reluctantly unwound; and, turning his 
head in the direction of the sound, he stretched 
his full length over the intervening sward. A 
second and shriller blast of the flute, followed 
by a louder call, broke through the dead still- 
ness; and then the serpent slowly twisted 
round its gross body, and with a gliding motion, 
dragged it off in the opposite direction—its 
course indicated by the waving of the shrub- 
bery as its slimy folds worked through it with a 
rustling sound. 

When the cobra first turned his head, and re- 
leased the maiden from the spell of his glittering 
eye, a slight shudder shook her frame, and she 
leaned eagerly forward as though to follow his 
movements. The next moment her eyes con- 
tracted, the lids closed wearily, her trembling 
limbs refused to support her, and she would have 
fallen heavily forward, had not Askaros rushed 
up and sustained her fainting form on his 
sinewy arm. 

Then the whole group advanced at once, and 
even the acid spinster—softened into demon- 
strative affection by the fearful peril past and 
hideous doom so late averted—took the inani- 
mate form in her arms, and bestowed all a 
woman’s care and tenderness upon it. 

The father’s heart was too full for words, 
Tears rose to his eyes, ared flush conquered the 
ashy palor that had covered his ruddy face the 
moment before; he seized the hand of the 
young Egyptian and wrung it hard in silence, 
But the old man’s eye spoke his thanks more 
eloquently than any words. 

Harry Van Camp was more demonstrative, 
He poured out his thanks and praises on Aska- 
ros vehemently and incoherently; swearing 
he never could forget that to his coolness and 
self-command his @ter owed her life. 

The Englishman—to whom danger was fa- 
miliar in the tented field and deadly Indian 





| jungles, where he had the renown of a great 


tiger-slayer—had blenched under this new peril, 
in which his experience and his manhood availed 
nothing. Undemonstrative, like all his country- 
men, he neither by word nor gesture to any of 
the party indicated his admiration of the Copt’s 
conduct ; but he muttered to himself under his 
brown beard : 

“ By Jove! I said he wasa man at first sight, 
and he has proved himself one. Any fool could 
have rushed in, as I thought of doing ; but it 
required nerve and will to do the thing neatly 
as he did it! The fellow’s a regular trump, by 
Jove !” 








Tue Princess Metternich, at a recent rece 
tion, offered her guests cigars, and led off in the 
smoking herself. = : 

Tur burning of dead bodies is being strongly 
advocated in Paris. 
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SONG FOR A LOVER. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Detay in your chambers no more, 
But in raiment of blushes appear, 
And as dancers come out on the floor, 

Come out, for my lady is near— 
Delay in your chamber no more, 


4 Fp O roses, but haste to appear! 


Your sombre, ye sad-footed eves, 
With scarlet and saffron bedeck, 
And lisp to her, light little leaves, 
And flutter and fall on her neck— 
O lisp of your love, little leaves— 
And kiss her, and fall on her neck! 


Come, birds, in your bright-burnished coats, 
From the shadows so tender and deep, 
And pick out your goldenest notes, 
And sing till the moon goes asleep— 
Ay, sing with your hearts in your throats 
Till the tireless moon goes asleep! 


O swan, that in ignorance feeds, 
Not knowing my lady is nigh, 
Keep down your white wing in the reeds 
Till the light of her foot has gone by— 
Ay, cover your snow with the reeds, 
Being else made ashamed till ye die. 


O winds, blowing over the west, 
The mists of the rivers divide 
Into furrows, and play up your best, 


"For the sake of my dove-bosomed bride— 


Ay, come back, and play up your best, 
For the sake of my beautiful bride ! 


q _ Like a song on a young singer’s lips, 


The air that is over her thrills, 
And the grasses reach up for the tips 


Be Of her fingers, and dance on the hills— 


% 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
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Ay, reach for the dawn-colored tips 
Of her fingers, and dance on the hills. 


The waters are making glad noise, 
Like a heart that with ecstasy beats, 

And the world with the press of its joys 
Is all in a chaos of sweets. 

Ay, the great world is turned from her poise, 
And is all in a chaos of sweets! 








OR, 
an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN. 


* a XXVII.—-THE WOUNDED MAN. 
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t 
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Tue torch-bearers had come up, and a group 


) was formed that looked picturesque and terri- 


“ble by the light of the burning pitch. 
- Kari had not been stripped like the others; 


' the dog had watched his body and defended it. 


Helene was stretched out on him, with her 
d to his, weeping and moaning. Ben- 
was kneeling by her side, with the dog’s 


 forepaws clasped around his neck. The sur- 


) geon was standing erect, with his arms folded, 


A? 
¢ 


@ man habituated to scenes of death and 
Borrow. Fritz was looking on through the 
‘foliage of a bushy tree. All these persons re- 
’ mained for a moment silent and motionless. 
Suddenly Helene uttered an exclamation, and 


¥ to her feet, all bloody with Karl’s blood ; 


a eyes haggard, her hair disheveled. They 


; 


all looked at her in surprise. 


“Aah!” she cried ; “I am going mad !” 
Then, falling on her knees, she exclaimed : 


| Kari! Karl! Karl!” 


> “What is it?” inquired Benedict. 


“Oh! take pity on me!” said Helene, “It 


| seemed to me that I felt his breath on my face. 


' Could he have waited for me to draw his last 
_ breath ”” 


eo 


“Pardon me, madame,” said the surgeon ; 


| “but if he whom you call Kar! is alive, which 


9 doubt, there is no time to be lost in attending 
_ to him. 


“on! see, monsieur !” said Helene, moving 


~, 


y aside. 


| The surgeon bent down over the body. The 


‘ 


bs 
A 


| soldiers held their torches close, and the light 


‘Mashed on the pale, but still beautiful face 
of Karl. 


A wound on the head had covered the left 
' cheek with blood, and he would have been 
unrecognizable, if the dog had not licked the 
' Blood as it flowed. The surgeon first untied 


" Karl’s cravat ; then he raised the upper part of 


the body to take off the jacket. 
_ must have 
: Was saturated with blood. The surgeon un- 


The wound 
been a terrible one, for the back of the 


a med the jacket, and with four strokes of the 


Distouri, made with the skill of long practice, 


he split the sleeves from the collar to the cuff, 


» and the back from end to end. Then tearing 


' off the shirt, he was enabied to expose the 


» whole of the right side of the wounded man’s 


' breast. This accomplished, he asked for water. 


“Water !” repeated Helene, in a mechanical 


© yolce like that of an echo. 


a 


# 
+ 


' The river was only about fifty paces off. 
| Fritz ran to it, and brought back the sabot, 


» used for bailing the boat, full of water. 


Helene handed the handkerchief, the surgeon 
Soaked it in water, and washed the wounded 


| man’s breast, while Benedict held up the body, 


i rting it on his knee. 


¥¢ 


* 


ey then saw, for the first time, that there 
was a clot of blood vn Karl’s arm. That made 
three wounds. 

The wound on the head was trifling ; it had 
Opened the scalp, but had not injured the bone. 
» ‘That in the breast seemed, at first sight, the 
) Most serious: a cuirassier’s sabre had penetra- 
| ted about tnree inches ‘below the collar-bone. 


~ md come out at the back just below the shoul- 
_ “he thizd wound—and this was really the 





most serious—was on the right arm. Karl, in 
avtempting to parry the blows, had exposed the 
‘nside of the arm to his adversary’s blade, and 
the artery had been severed. 

This wound had saved Karl. The immense 
loss of blood had produced syncope, and while 
the syncope lasted, the blood had ceased to 
flow. 

Helene, during the whole of this painful ex- 
amination, kept incessantly asking: “Is he 
dead ? is he dead? is he dead ” 

“We are going to ascertain,” answered the 
surgeon, and taking a lancet, he opened a 
vein on the back of the left hand. The blood 
did not flow at first on account of the syncope ; 
but when the doctor pressed the vein, a drop of 
warm red blood oozed out. Karl was not yet 
dead. “He lives!” exclaimed the surgeon. 

Helene uttered a cry and fell on her knees, 

‘What must be done to recall him to life” 
she asked. 

“The artery must be taken up,” replied the 
surgeon ; * will you allow me to take him to the 
ambulance?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Helene. ‘No, I will not 
part with him. Do you not think he can be 
taken to Frankfort ?” 

** By water, yes. And I will even go so far 
as to say that I would prefer that some other 
surgeon than myself should perform that diffi- 
cult operation. Therefore, if you can com- 
mand the means of rapid transit by water of 

“TI have my boat,” said Fritz, “ and if mon- 
sieur (indicating Benedict), will lend a hand, 
I'll answer for reaching Frankfort in three 
hours.” 

“It remains to be seen,” said the surgeon, 
“if, after losing all this blood, he still bas three 
hours to live.” 

““My God! my God !” exclaimed Helene. 

“TI dare not ask you to look, madame, but the 
ground is inundated with it.” 

Helene uttered a cry of terror, and put her 
hands before her eyes. 

While talking to Helene, half reassuring, half 
frightening her, the surgeon, with that terrible 
sangfroid of men accustomed to play with 
death, applied lint to the orifices of the wound 
in the breast, and secured it with a bandage. 

“ You say you fear he may have lost too much 
blood,” said Helene. ‘ How much blood may 
one lose without dying ?” 

“ That is all relative, madame. Thus, a man 
of the vigor of this one I am dressing may have 
twenty-four or twenty-five pounds of blood in his 
body ; he may lose a fourth of this, but that is 
all.” 

“What then have I to hope or to fear ?” in- 
quired Helene. 

**You have to hope that the wounded man 
will live until he reaches Frankfort, that he has 
not lost as much blood as I suppose, and that a 
skillful surgeon will succeed in taking up the 
artery. You have to fear that a secondary he- 
morrhage may occur, either to-day, or in eight 
or ten days, when the scab sloughs off.” 

“But, after all, he may be saved—may be 
not ?” 

“ Nature has so many resources that we may 
always hope, madame.” 

“ Well, then,” said Helene, “let us not lose 
a moment.” 

Benedict and the surgeon took the torches, 
and the two soldiers lifted the wounded man 
and carried him to the bank of the river. Then 
the surgeon went to Aschaffenbourg and bought 
& mattress and blanket, which Fritz, who ac- 
companied him, brought back. 

They laid the wounded man in the stern 
sheets of the boat. 

‘* Must I endeavor to restore him to conscious- 
ness ?” inquired Helene, “or must I leave him 
in the condition in which he is now ?” 

“Do nothing to bring him out of his fainting 
fit, madame ; it is this fainting fit which has 
arrested the hemorrhage, and if the artery can 
be taken up before he gets out of it, everything 
may yet be well.” 

They all took their places around the wounded 
man. The two Prussians stood erect, torch in 
hand ; Helene knelt by Karl’s side, while the 
surgeon held him up ; Benedict and Fritz rowed. 
Fringant, who no longer seemed proud of hav- 
ing played so fine a part in the affair, was seated 
in the bow and peered in the darkness with his 
eyes of fire. 

This time, the boat, well trimmed, and pro- 
pelled by four vigorous arms habituated to the 
work, skimmed over the surface of the water 
like a swallow. 

Karl’s swoon continued. The surgeon had 
feared that the coo] freshness of the air, which 
is always greater on the river than on the sur- 
face of the earth, would arouse him to con- 
sciousness. But there seemed to be no ground 
for this apprehension ; Karl continued motion- 
less and gave no sign of life. 

When they reached Dettingen, Benedict: re- 
warded the two Prussian soldiers liberally, and 
requested the surgeon, to whom Helene could 
only hold out her band in mute acknowledg- 
ment, to give Frederick an account of the ex- 
cursion and its results, 

Benedict roused Lenhart, who had gone to 
sleep on the box of his carriage, and directed 
him to return with all speed to Frankfort, and 
send some porters with a litter, to wait for the 
boat on the bank of the Main, at Frankfort. As 
for bimself, he would continue his route with 
Helene and the wounded man, by water, that 
being the easiest method of transportation for a 
dying man. 

When they reached Hanan, the sky began to 
brighten, and @ great belt of rosy silver spread 
out over the mountains of Bavaria. 

That light breeze, which seems like the 
breath of dawn, refreshed the painter, and the 
hearts fatigued by this dismal stormy night. 
The frst rays of the sun shot out in every di- 
rection before the sun himself appeared ; then 
its luminous globe rose up behind the moun- 
tains, and Nature woke up. 

It seemed to Helene that a slight shiver ran 
all along the wounded man’s body. She uttered 
a cry that made the oarsmen turn round. Then 


Kari, without making the slightest movement, 








opened his eyes, and closed them again after 
murmuring the name of Helene. 

This all passed so rapidly, that if Fritz and 
Benedict had not seen it too, the young girl 
would have doubted. 

That opened eye, that softly whispered word, 
had not the air of a return to life, but of a dead 
man’s dream, 

The rising sun sometimes produces such an 
effect on dying persons. Nature makes a last 
effort on them, and their eye salutes the sun be- 
fore closing on it forever. This idea occurred 
to Helene. 

“ My God !” she murmured, sobbing, “is that 
his last sigh which he has just heaved ?” 

Benedict dropped his oar for a moment, and 
approached Karl, He took his hand and felt 
his pulse ; the pulse was insensible ; be listened 
for the beating of his heart; the heart was 
dumb ; he pressed the arteries ; they no longer 
beat. 


At each successive test, Helene murmured : 
“My God! my God !” 

At the last test, Benedict doubted, as she did. 
Finally he took a lancet ont of a little case 
which he always carried in his pocket, and, re- 
peating the doctor’s experiment, he pricked the 
wounded man’sshoulder. Karl did not fee) it, 
and did not budge; but atiny drop of blood 
colored the spot where the point of the lancet 
had entered. 

“* Courage !” he exclaimed ; “ he still lives !” 
And he resumed his oar. 

Helene betook herself to her prayers. It was 
the first time that she could remember an en- 
tire prayer: up to that moment she had ad- 
dressed God only by a cry of mingled grief 
and hope. 

None of the party had thought of eating 
since the previous day, except Fritz ; Benedict 
broke a piece of bread and offered it to Helene. 

The latter refused, with a smile, which 
seemed to say: “‘ Do angels ever eat ?” 

Benedict, who was not an angel, ate, drank, 
and resumed his oar. 

They reached Offenbach, and could see Frank- 
fort in the distance, outlined like a silhouette, 
They expected to arrive about eight o’clock. At 
eight o’clock, in fact, the boat landed at the foot 
of the street which leads to the port. 

Long before they arrived they could see Len- 
hart with his carriage, and near itan object 
resembling a letter. 

All the orders had been promptly given and 
intelligently executed. 

They lifted the wounded man up, with the 
same precautions they had used before, and de- 
posited him in the litter, taking care to draw 
the curtains, 

Benedict wished to make Helene enter Len- 
hart’s carriage, for all the upper part of the 
poor child’s dress was spotted with blood ; but 
she refused, and, wrapping herself in a large 
shawl, announced her intention of walking af- 
ter the litter. That no time might be lost, she 
requested Benedict to goin search of Dr. Bo- 
denmacher, the same surgeon who had at- 
tended the Baron de Below. 

She, herself, traversed the whole city, from 
Sachenhausen street to her mother’s house, fol- 
lowing the litter which contained Karl. 

People looked at her with astonishment as she 
passed ; they whispered to eaeh other; they 
questioned Fritz, who walked behind, and he 
told them it was a betrothed girl who was fol- 
lowing her lover’s body. Then, as every one 
knew that Mademoiselle Helene de Chandroz 
was betrothed to Count Karl de Freyberg, and 
as every one recognized the beautiful and vir- 
tuous young girl, they all stood aside and 
bowed respectfully. 

When Helene reached the house, the door 
opened, as of its own accord. Her grandmother 
and her sister, who divined what had happened, 
stood on either side of the door, and drew back 
to allow the litter to pass first. Helene entered 
after it, and, as she passed, she held out her 
hand to her grandmother and sister. 

Both of them, when they saw the profound 
despair expressed in her countenance, burst 
into tears, and offered to aid her to mount the 
stairs. But Helene was strong with that nerv- 
ous strength which accomplishes miracles. She 
would have followed that litter wherever it was 
carried, and could have walked leagues behind 
it. She listened to them both, and contented 
herself with saying: ‘‘To my chamber.” 

The wounded man was carried to Helene’s 
chamber, and laid upon her bed. 

At this moment, Benedict arrived with Dr. 
Bodenmacher. Aided by Hans, they took off 
the rest of Karl’s clothes and put him to bed. 

The doctor examined him, and Benedict 
watched the examination with an anxiety equal 
to Helene’s. 

“Who saw this man before me ?” inquired the 
doctor. ‘Who dressed his wounds ?” 

“ A regimental surgeon,” replied Helene, 

“Why did he not take up the artery ?”” 

It was at night, by torchlight, and in the open 
air. He was unwilling to run the risk, and told 
me to apply to some more skillful surgeon ; #0 
I have come to you.” 

The surgeon looked uneasily at the wounded 
man. “This man,” he murmured, “ has lost 
more than a fourth of his blood !” 

“Well, then ?” inquired Helene, 

The ductor shook his head. 

“Doctor,” exclaimed Helene, “do not tell 
me that there is no hope. I have always heard 
that the loss of blood is always very quickly 
repaired.” 

“ Yes,” answered the doctor, “ when he who 
has lost the blood can eat, and when the organs, 
whose province it is to renew the blood, can 
perform their functions. But, in the case of 
this young maff,” he continued, looking at Karl’s 
face already as pale as if he was dead, “ it is 
very difficult. No matter; it is a physician’s 
duty to attempt everything. We will try to 
take up the artery. Can you assist me?” he 
asked, turning to Benedict. 

“Yes,” replied the latter, “I have some 
smattering of surgery.” 

“You will withdraw, will you not ?” said the 
surgeon to Helene, 


“Nothing in the world would induee me to 
do so!” exclaimed the young girl. ‘ No, no, I 
will remain to the end.” 

“Then,” said the surgeon, “remaia quiet ; 
don’t come foo close, and don’t interfere with us 
in any way.” 

“Shall I prepare a tourniquet?” inquired 
Benedict. 

“It is unecessary,” answered the doctor; 
“the artery has ceased bleeding. I will find it 
in the biceps. All you will have to do is to hold 
the arm.” 

Benedict took the arm, which he held out- 
ward. The doctor fumbled in his case, pre- 
pared some thread, which he laid on the fore- 
arm, and, without allowing them to wash the 
wound, he made a longitudinal incision of about 
two inches, and exposed the artery. He at once 
compressed it with a little forceps, enveloped 
within the thread and tied it. 

The operation was accomplished with a skill 
that amazed Benedict. 

Ts it done 7” asked Helene. 

“ Almost,” said the doctor. 

* And with admirable dexterity,” said Bene- 
dict. 

“You can wash the arm now ; but be careful 
not to disturb the clot.” 

Very little blood had flowed under the knife ; 
the pale rose tint of the flesh showed that the 
veins were exhausted. 

“ And now,” said the doctor, “ it will be ne- 
cessary to pour iced water drop by drop upon 
that arm.” 

In a few moments Benedict had contrived an 
apparatus, which he suspended from the ceiling. 
They sent for some ice, and five minutes after- 
ward the water was trickling, drop by drop, 
through a crow quill, upon Karl’s wounded arm. » 

“ And now,” said the doctor, “ we are going 
to see.” 

“We are going to see what ?” asked Helene, 
all of a tremble. 

“We are going to see the effect of the iced 
water.” 

They all stood around the bed, and it would 
have been difficult to say which of the three 
took the greatest interest in the result of the 
operation ; the doctor, from professional pride ; 
Helene, on account of her profound love ; and 
Benedict, because of his friendship for the 
wounded man and Helene. 

As the first drops of iced water fell upon the 
incision the doctor had just made, the wounded 
man shivered visibly. Little by little, slight 
shivers passed over his body, his eyelids quivered 
and his eyes opened, looked around with a stare 
of astonishment, and finally fixed themselves on 
Helene. A ghost of a smile appeared, in its 
turn, on his lips and in the corner of his eyes. 
The lips parted with an effort, and the name of 
Helene escaped like a sigh. 

“He must not be allowed to talk until to- 
morrow,” interposed the doctor, quickly. 

‘* Enough, my friend,” said Helene ; “‘ you can 
tell me to-morrow that you love me.” 








SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Never did the kind and serious face of Lent 
appear upon the horizon of the gay and festive 
with better purpose than the present. People 
have remembered the old Saxon meaning of the 
word, and have anticipated the rest and reju- 
venation of the spring-time from it; and so it 
has chanced that, in the world of pleasure, its 
religious character has been half lost to eight 
in its physical phase, in its promised quiet, and 
release and relaxation—looking forward to 
which, every one has felt the strength for a 
bright expiring flicker yet remaining. It has 
been the case with very few in the full blaze of 
society that 

“ Faith and grace 
Adorn the place, 


Making dust and ashes ready,” 


but, on the contrary, riot and revel, baccha- 
nalian follies and dancing madness have made 
dust and ashes necessary to the place, and Lent 
has come with a strong arm to gnatch the 
throngs back from the precipice where pleasure 
plunges over into death and danger. 

It is well that there should be forty days of 
fasting, if for no other reason than there have 
been forty days of feasting, of terrapin and 
canvas-backs, and claret punches and cheum- 
pagne; that the season has been one long 
rout—a processional pageant from house to 
house of beauty, and youth, and splendor ; that 
it has not met with a single halt, and that its 
force just suffices for the last whirl of the last 
German as the Ash-Wednesday bells ring in the 
early mass, 

One cannot but admire the gymnastic agility 
with which all these sinners so suddenly become 
saints ; it may be but a fresh disguise of the in- 
exorable laws of fashion ; but it is certainly no 
one’s part to doubt the sincerity of their belief 
that heaven needs as much time as has just 
been given to Dagon, or to ask them with old 
Francis Quarles— 

“ Oan sackcloth clothe a fault or hide a shame, 

Can ashes cleanse thy blot or pwge thy offense, 

Or do 4, Make heaven a recompense 

By strewing dust?’ 

Still, one would needs be a Trappist himself to 
call the offense of the gay season, after all, a 
very grave or heinous one—except for the 
waste of vital forces possibly created for other 
objects, of precious hours of brief lifetime, of a 
race deteriorated in each succeeding generation 
by the excesses of this—terrible exceptions! 
One will not speak of any waste of wealth, 
since technically that is almost an impossibility ; 
for nothing is lost by merely changing hands, 
and the ball that costs ten thousand dollars 
leaves its donor no poorer, and enriches a hive 
of needy workers, every dollur spent thus re- 
turning into the purse of labor. Nor is it the 
mere pleasure which one criticises, but only 





the furious purgult of it ; @ reception, a matined 
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dansante, a dinner, a party, a German five deep 
all day and every day. 

Look, indeed, at this charming young de- 
votee of pleasure ; who would think of playing 
the wasp with her enjoyment, and showing her 
with a single sting how rotten it is at the core? 
A brilliant little butterfly—half the year she 
lives at home in chrysalis, and then she finds 
her wings, and knows that she was made for 
admiration and passing loves, for fluttering 
around these sweets, in the mock sunlight of 
flaring gas and among the crushed odors of ex- 
otics. It may be that she performs her mission 
in the world by making for the beholder merely 
such a picture as she is—for what is there more 
exquisite to look upon than her peach-blossom 
cheek with its imbedded dimple, her roseate 
smiles, her ravishing toilets? Look, again, at 
this bevy of delightsome damsels—one of art- 
istic tendency, albeit the least atom inbuman, 
condones a thousand faults with the wicked 
season for having thrown these pearls of price 
upon its shore ; see the wondering, wide-eyed 
way in which they gaze upon the temptation 
that allures them ; then how simply they reach 
out their hands for it, as bales do for baubles ; 
how they clasp it to their hearts, and at last, 
wild with its intoxication, fling away into the 
step of the saturnalia; and, as if a lily should 
change into the blossom of the belladonna, 
there has gone on under our eyes the trans- 
formation uf an ingenve into a siren. 

Neither are the sirens bad affairs, considered 
merely as sirens. Kohl and carmine bestow 
charms that last an hour, and have no reason 
for lasting longer; their artifices bridge over 
the gaps of time and suffering, that prevent our 
seeing anything but happiness in the world, 
and the illusion is excellent by gaslight ; the 
years and the emotions hidden under this 
patch of rouge are not to be suspected by any— 
except by that pallid creature of the moony 
eyes,where antimony has been darkly laid upon 
the under-lid and along the lashes, and out of 
whose jetty hair—robbed from no grave, you 
may be sure, with that live twist in it, but 
rather the once treasured marriage-dower 0! 
some dark Biscayan girl—out of which the 
diamond powder has shaken on her naked 
shoulders, sparkling there like waterdrops, till, 
with the bareness and the beauty, you might 
fancy that you see before you nothing less than 
Venus rising from the sea. 

Nevertheless, and though the sirens have the 
freedom of all the drawing-rooms, yet the 
light of youth and innocence always extin- 
guishes their duller lamps when brought beside 
them ; and when one finds, as may be done, re- 
gions where youth and innocence play the chief 
roles, with wit and honor and high-breeding 
for support, then it must be confessed that the 
season has its own excuse for being ; and, 
whether approving or not, one ceases to won- 
der that, restless and excited, the revelers 
roam from one scene to another, and even crave 
the next. 

For these regions can sometimes seem the 
very creation of magic; and since one looks 
upon the figures moving there as the action of 
a drama, it is only fitting that the mis-een-scene 
become a work of art. And glance into this 
dwelling whither the tide sets on the last night 
at full flood, ere it swings suddenly back and 
leaves only the bare strand of vacant evenings. 
The generous rooms are doubled by immense 
mirrors, affording a sense of light and lofty 
space, and the enchantment of their reflections 
opening vistas ench brighter and gayer than the 
last. Baskets of blossoms repeat themselves 
with a thousand lustres in the mirrors ; wonder- 
ful callas crown the lintels ; great tropical leaves 
half vail the chandeliers; the mantels are cov- 
ered with camellias and carnations matted in 
running vines ; here a tiny fountain Jets its sil- 
ver spray out of a bed of moss; bere an alcove 
is only a covert of myrtle and acacia and tube- 
roses ; there the brackets are heavy with won- 
derful spikes of heather and hyacinth and a 
wealth of splendid trailers ; the balustrades of 
the winding stairways are hidden with the wil- 
defness of roses and orange-blossoms on the 
living bough ; the silver and sevres of the sup- 
per-table are half unseen for the heliotropes 
and azalias there ; the soft cool air is only the 
fragrance of flowers, and through it breathes 
the wild waltz music of a string band; and in 
time, to its burden, there comes floating down 
the rooms the young couples to whom the 
whole of life as yet is only one great ecstasy 
like that of the moment. Here a stately girl 
moves along, the white silk of her robe, on 
which the profuse hand of the embroiderer has 
scattered violets in bud and bloom, rustling be- 
hind her ; she is innocence and maidenhood it- 
self ; looking in her lovely face, you remember 
what the ancient poet said of his love—her 
eyes are doves; while the shifting damask on 
her cheek, ber red-gold hair, the sweetness of 
her smile, seem to shed a lustre round her as 
she moves; she might be the princess of some 
ideal romance—she is the flower of all japoni- 
icadom. And see this little breezy being be- 
yond, just bounding into the German, scarlet 
bodice and diaphanous drapery giving her 
dress a fresh brilliancy, unimpaired by the pow- 
der she has sprinkled on her curls, simulating 
an old age far foreign from the life in her limbs 
and the joy of mere being that ripples into 
light on her face, and sends her flashing in 
swift grace through the intricacies of the 
measure. Now the dance thickens, the dan- 
cers obscure one another ; one remembers, in 
gazing, nothing but Browning’s mythical dance 
of women and roses. 

“Round and round, like a dance of snow 

In a dazzling drift, as its guardians, go 

Floating the women faded for ages, 

Sculptured in stone, on the poets’ pages, 

Then follow the women fresh and gay, 

Living and loving and loved to-day. 

Last, in the rear, flee the multitude of maidens, 


Beauties unborn. And all to one cadence 
They circle their rose on my rose-tree.” 


Now in the whirl one sees an arm as beantiful 
as any sculpture’s, two great velvet eyes swim 


past, a pair of laughing lips seem to leave their 
smile upon the air behind them. And now the 





music ceases with a clang—and with the music 
all the fire has fallen too, the color has forsaken 
the cheeks, tresses are out of curl, powder is 
caked, lace is in tatters; a moment since in- 
spired by melody and rapture into an almost 
Menad-like fury of motion, now scarcely can 
these sylphs drag one foot before the other ; 
roofed with flowers and bathed in light, they 
had forgotten the merciless storm without ; the 
chaperon is cross, her diamonds are the only 
things left sparkling, wide awake—the night 
is dark, the coachnan is drunk, Ysonde and 
Alice lean back in their corners as the coaches 
trundle away, and notwithstanding they have 
been in heaven, yet murmur faint thanks that 
now they are out of it. 

And so the season is over. There will be 
deceitful and slight evasions of the austere 
authority of the new régime, in the shape of 
theutricals for charity, and fairs for missions, 
and musical soirées where nothing shall be 
heard more secular than Bach or Pergolese ; 
but the real eddy has been shot into still water, 
and quiet reigns at last. Ysonde, who was one 
of the maddest of the mad, and burned her 
candle at both ends as eagerly as any, rejoices 
that now she can dispense with tonics and take 
to a natural way of life once more ; she will no 
longer need to subsist on poisons, with mor- 
phine when she sleeps, and potash when she 
wakes, and strychnine in the middle of the day ; 
she will no longer be forced to lie in bed till 
two of the afternoon in order to strike a bai- 
ance between endurance and desire ; she felici- 
tates herself that she has seen the last of 
Alice’s carved coral, and that her mind, tired of 
wondering whether Berenice will wear her 
peach or apricot or cherry, can be spared the 
further effort ; you will not hear her any more 
soliciting friendly youths, who need no solicita- 
tion, to try the merits of ared punch or a white 
one or a frozen one; you will not find her 
stepping up to the great bowl] and tossing off 
her own jorum as coolly us any officer of the 
line, nor meet her coming down the steps of 
the afternoon receptions any longer, her red 
lips reeking with these omnipresent punches. 
You will not see her again whirling in the close 
embrace of every stranger who aspires to cast 
his arm about her—but you will see her physi- 
cian putting in his sickle as he hurries from 
place to place in his harvest, and phials of ether 
follow him to quiet the nerves that, strung to 
their last pitch, are now quivering with a fell 
reaction. Yes, it isover at lengtn ; the German 
goes out, the gentle tea-party comesin. Ysonde 
shall recruit her complexion and Alice shall go 
to her prayers ; the nude gets it to a nunnery, 
Mardi-gras has come and gone, and there are 
no more cakes and ale. The wild rush of the 
carnival, with the roar of its wheels, the cry of 
its voices, its masks, and lights, and color, and 
turmoil, subsides in the gray of the morning; 
here and there, perhaps, a single strayed 
reveler still seeks for Iacchus, but Circe he will 
not meet, for she herself keeps Lent; one 
listens—but the patter of dancing feet and the 
chorus of laughter are silenced, and there is 
nothing to be heard but the telling of beads. 
Madame has put away into the darkest drawer 
her collaret of jewels; that pure onyx, carved 
whitely with the triumph of Galatea, and spark- 
ling with diamonds like the very crests of the 
waves, has followed it ; those great stones, like 
eternal drops of light, that, with every rise and 
fall of her breast, flashed as if imprisoning 
living spirits, shall flash only by stealth till they 
illuminate the Easter festivities with their radi- 
ances ; she comforts her, instead, with rosary 
or prayer-book, or the wrought-work of altar- 
cloths, that progresses from year to year like 
the web of Penelope; satin has given way to 
sack-cloth, the flare of the chandelier for the 
dim religious light of the painted window, the 
chimes are calling her to church, anda person 
would be ill-natured indeed to say that one 
dissipation bad but given way to another. 

Let them alone, cries the cynic ; while they 
are in church they are in no mischief; at any 
rate they can sleep, and it is possible they may 
learn that they cannot dance through life, that 
the whole world is not a Masque of Misrule, 
that there is gratitude due to some one other 
than the host of the next party. It is perhaps 
not too much to hope that they should even be 
taught to realize the existence of people, in 
this world that they consider theirs, starving 
into sin for want of the price of their sweet- 
meats, that there is worse sorrow than a pinch- 
ing shoe or a poor partner, that they were born 
to do as well as to enjoy, that all their fummery 
will not safely cover over death, old age, dis- 
ease, and that they will die one day to receive 
what they have meted. That they will die !—is 
it possible to associate these brilliant things 
and death in the same thought—to believe that 
they are not as imperishable as the gems that 
deck them, to imagine that they must ever suc- 
cumb to the foul powers of corruption and de- 
cay? Blessed Lent! that comes to teach them 
they are human, to make this glamour o! the 
dust of the earth a little less inviting, while 
they kneel at the altar-rail and the priest signs 
their foreheads with ashes and cries out above 
them : “* Memento homo quod pulvis es, et in pul- 
verim reverteris.” 








THE CABINET. 


Hon. Hamilton Fish, of New York, Secre- 
tary of State. 


In briefly sketching the lives of the mem- 
bers of President Grant’s Cabinet, whose po: t-aits we 
publish in this number, we will confine ourselves to 
the prominent events in the life of each. 

Hon, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, is a descend- 
ant of one of the “old families of New York,” and 
was born in this city in the year 1809. He wasedu- 
cated at Columbia College, and graduated there with 
& most creditable record. He then studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1830, As a lawyer he 
attained high reputation and extensive practice ; but 
early in his career he entered the field of politics, and 
in 1837 was elected to the State Assembly. In 1842 he 
contested the Fourth Congressional District of this 
city against John McKeon, the Democratic candidate, 


| Whom he defeated. In 1847 he was elected Lieutenant- 
| Governor of the State of New York, and the next year 
was elected Governor. 

During his administration the slavery question was 
| agitated with much bitterness, but he was early com- 
| mitted to the provisions of the Wilmot Proviso, and in 
| his annual messages took strong ground against the 
| extension of slave territory. He was subsequently 
elected a United States Senator, serving from 1851 to 
| 1857, when he retired to private life and spent some 
| years in foreign travel. At the breaking out of the 
| rebellion he was outspoken in support of the Repub- 
lic, and participated in the great Union gathering at 
Union Square, May 20, 1861, where he made a short 
but stirring address. In January, 1862, he was ap- 
pointed with Bishop Ames upon a commission to 
relieve the Union prisoners in the South, and though 
the Commissioners were denied adivission to the ter- 
ritory held by the insurgents, they succeeded in nego- 
tlating a general exchange of the prisoners of war. 
Later in that year Mr. Fish wrote a letter in which 
General Grant’s peace principles in time of war are so 
pungently set forth that his earnest words, uttered at 
that time of doubt, may have gone far to commend 
him as a member of the new administration. He 
said: “We must conquer a peace—we cannot buy it, 
and if we could it would be valueless, as it would be 
disgraceful.” 


Hon. George 8. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon. George 8. Boutwell was born at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, January 28, 1818, At the age of eight- 
een he commenced the siudy of law. In 1542 he com- 
menced his political career, and served in the Legisia- 
ture each succeeding year until 1850, At this time he 
was a Democrat, and in 1844-46, and ’48, he was the 
candidate of the Democratic party for Congress. 

Mr. Boutwell was a member of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1853, and won distinc 
tion as the successful opponent of Mr. Choate in the 
debates of that body. In 1854 he left the Democratic 
party on the Kansas-Nebraska issue, and was a leader 
in the organization of the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts. He was a member of the Peace Congress in 
1861, and was elected to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1862, He served in each successive Con- 
gress, and was elected and took his seat as a membe) 
of the present House. During his last two terms in 
Congress Mr. Boutwell was Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and he was one of the Managers on the 
part of the House in the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson before the Senate, 


General John A. Rawlins, of Illinois, Se- 
cretary of War. 


Major-General John A. Rawlins was born in Jo Da- 
vies County, Illinois, February 13, 1831. He studied 
law at Galena, Illinois, and was admitted to the ba: 
in 1855. Upon the breaking out of hostilities he ear- 
nestly espoused the Federal cause, and entered the 
service, on the staff of General Grant, early in the 
war. Heremained with that chieftain from the begin- 
ning to the end, and his energy, devotion and ability, 
were of incalculable service in the long series of cam- 
paigns which he witnessed and in part dictated. Ip 
politics he was formerly a Douglas Democrat, bui 
when the appeal to arms was made, he attached him- 
self to the Republican party. The thorough experi- 
ence of General Rawlins in military matters, his sounc 
judgment, and his familiarity with the material of the 
army, render him a valuable acquisition to the Cabinet. 


Hon. Adolph E. Borie, of Pennsylvania, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Hon. Adolph E. Borie was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in 1809. On his mother’s side he is 
descended from one of the San Domingo families wh« 
left that island during the troubles with the biacks, 
and, settling in Philadelphia, formed a small colony. 
which now is represented by some of its most distip- 
guished families. When sixteen years of age, Mr. 
Borie graduated at the Pennsylvania University, and 
at twenty-four went to Paris, where he completed his 
education. After traveling in Europe he returned t« 
Philadelphia, and devoted himself to mercantile pur- 
suits. In 1862 a number of the citizens of Philadel. 
phia felt that it was necessary to take some steps i 
organize against the threatened advance of secession 
into the North. From this determination arose the 
first Union League of the country, known as th 
great Union League of Philadelphia. Mr. Borie was 
one of its founders, and is now its Vice-President. 
With this exception he has never taken part in poli- 
tics, never even attending political meetings, excep 
those held in the League. During the war he war 
among the most prominent of Philadelphia citizens in 
support of the war, and gave largely to the enlistmen' 
of soldiers in defense of the Union. 


Hon. Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio, Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The Hon. Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio, the new Secretary 
of the Interior, was born in Montreal, Lower Canada, 
October 27, 1828. During the following year his pa 
rents, both of whom were natives of the United 
States, returned to New York, where the childhooc 
and youth of Jacob were spent. In 1846 he removed 
to Ohio, and in 1851 graduated at Oberlin College. 
being then twenty-three years of age, and immediatel) 
entered upon the study of law. In 1859, then a 
ardent Republican of the most advanced Radical type 
he was elected to the Ohio Senate from the Trumbul! 
and Mahoning District. At the outbreak of the wa 
Senator Cox was in the last months of his term, an 
at once abandoned all other work, and offered hi 
services to Governor Dennison in raising the Stat 
quota of volunteers. He was soon after appointed » 
Brigadier-General of the State troops, and was ordered 
to take charge of Camp Dennison. 

General Cox’s subsequent military career was long 
and honorable. On his return from the army he was 
elected Governor of Ohio, and discharged the duties 
of the position with the same zeal and fidelity tha 
had marked his career in thearmy. Attheexpiration 
of his term of office he refused a re-nomination, and, 
removing to Cincinnati, engaged in the practice o! 
law. 

Hon. J. A. J. Creswell, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. 


Hon. J. A. J. Cresswell was born in Ceci) County, 
Maryland, in 1828; was graduated at Dickinson Col 
lege, Pennsylvania, in 1848; was admitted to the Ba: 
of Maryland in 1850. In 1861 end 1862 he was # mem 
ber of the Maryland House of Delegates, and in th 
latter year he served for a time as an Assistant Adju- 
tant-General of the State. He was a faithful and ar- 
dent follower of Winter Davis, who till his death 
reckoned Creswell among his trustiest and most val- 
ued friends, In 1862 he was elected to Congress from 
the Cecil District, and took his scat beside the great 








vacancy in the Senate, and to the horror of the slows 
going Marylanders, this “new man” was put up for 
United States Senator. The contest was sharp and 
doubtful, but Mr. Creswell won it. 

In 1864 Mr. Creswell wzs a delegate to the Conven- 
tion in Baltimore which re-nominated Mr. Lincoln. 
In 1866 he was a conspicuous delegate to the Southern 
Loyalists’ Conventicn in Philadelphia, where he led 
the Border State opposition to the demand for negro 
suffrage, not because he was opposed to the principle, 
but because he doubted the political wisdom of going 
before the people in that compaign with negro suf- 
frage as an issue, He soon afterward came over, and 
has since been one of the most ardent defenders of 
the justice and expediency of impartial suffrage, Last 
spring Creswell was Chairman of the Maryland dele- 
gation to the Chicago Convention. He had long been 
talked of as a fitting representative of the Border 
States or Southern States in Grant’s Cabinet, and his 
nomination, therefore, caused less surprise than that 
of some others, 

Mr. Creswell is a lawyer in large practice ; a skillful 
politician, an eloquent orator, and a man of literary 
tastes, and of far higher scholarship than is common 
among politicians, 


Hon. E. R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, Attor- 
ney-General. 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral, is a son of the Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts. His mother was a daughter of Roger Sherman, 
of Connecticut, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, The Hon, George F. Hoar, a mem- 
ber of the Forty-first Congress from the Eighth Mas- 
sachusetts District, is his brother. Judge Hoar was 
born at Concord, Massachusetts, in 1816, He entered 
Harvard College in 1831, graduating with distinction 
in 1835, and after reading law with his father at Con- 
cord, he spent two years at the Cambridge Law 
School. He was admitted to the Bar about the year 
1840, and practiced with great success in Middlesex 
and the neighboring counties. After a few years be 
was appointed’ a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, but he resigned and returned to the practice of 
his profession, this time opening an office in Boston, 
where he acquired an extensive and lucrative busi- 
ness. In April, 1859, he was appointed a Justice of 
the Supreme Ceurt of Massachesetts, and has since 
heid that office. As a lawyer, he has few superiors in 
the country, and the Massachusetts reports are re- 
plete with evidences of his skill and learning, both in” 
his arguments before and his opinions after he was 
elevated to the Bench. He was for about ten years a 
member of the corporation of Harvard College, but 
resigned that position last year, and was immediately 
afterward elected an Overseer of the College. Judge 
Hoar was always a strong Anti-Slavery man, and 
while he has at all times manifested a deep interest in 
politics, he was especially active before his elevation 
to the Bench. He is a man of fine literary culture, ia 
‘ndowed with great wit and unusual social qualities, 
and is very popular, especially at Concord, where his 
family reside. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A party of darkies having been sent out West 
for farm work, constructed a fence of such crooked 
ails, that every time a pig crawled through, it came 
sut on the same side. 


In Decatur, Illinois, the other day, a man 
hought he had found a long piece of dress goods upon 
he pavement. He picked up one end of it and com- 
uenced wrapping it around his arm, when, on looking 
around the corner, he discovered a lady at the other 
end quietly talking to a friend. He concluded to aban- 
jon his prize. 


An American editor thus describes in rhyme 
he patience of a husband with whom he is ac 
quainted: 


“He never said a word, 
But with a look of deepest melancholy, 
He sat like patience on an ottoman, 
Waiting for his wife to put her bonnet on.” 


A cLERGYMAN in Vermont being apprehensive 
hat the accumulated weight of the snow upon the 
oof of his barn might do some damage, resolved to 
shovel it off. He therefore ascended the roof, having 
irst taken the precaution to fasten his waist to one 
snd of a rope, the other end of which he gave to his 
wife. But fearing still for his safety, he said : 

“My dear, tie the rope round your waist.” 

No sooner had she done this, when off went the 
snow, minister and all, and up went the wife. Thus 
one side of the barn the astonished clergyman 
uung, while on the other side hung his wife, b 
dry, dangling at theend of the rope. At that moment 
1 gentleman luckily passed by, and delivered them 
from their perilous situation. 


A DISTINGUISHED member of Congress called 
m President Lincoln one night soon af‘er his first in- 
suguration, and found him immersed in a pile of 
cages concerning a post-office in a small town in 
rhio, 

“Glad to see you ; sit down,” he cried. “ Here’sa 
little office I have filled and unfilied half a dozen 
imes.”’ 

“Can I be of any service to you, Mr. President?” 

“Oh, | guess not; fact is, 1 had just made up my 
mind to give it to the fellow whose papers weigh the 
nost. That’s as good a way as any—so here goes.” 

The papers were weighed, and the lucky applicant 
ving the heaviest lot of foolscap received the ap- 
polntment, 


A zeatous representative of the Young Men’s 
‘hristian Association in Hartford was a few days ago 
irumming up recruits for the “noon prayer-meeting.” 
n the sireet he met Mr. , now residing outside 
f the city limits. The representative of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association accosted him, and the 
uv y onversation occurred : 

a ar Do you reside in the city, Mr. ” 

“No, sir; I live in the country.” 

“We have a prayer-meeting around here, and 
would be glad to have friends from the country meet 
with us ; will you come ?” 








(Suspiciously.)—** A prayer-meeting?”’ 
“ Yes, sir ; come in and get a blessing.” 
(More suspiciously).—‘‘ No, you don’t; you can’t 


yme any of your confidence games on me, sir |” 


A country landlord, wishing to give an ele- 
vant entertainment at his house, sent to a neighbor- 
ing city for two dozen boxes of sardines, which he 
was informed were the chief delicacy in the market, 
jis chirography, however, was so bad as to make the 
wder read, “Two dozen boxes syringes.” The night 
of the party came, and, a8 supper time drew near, the 
andlord looked anxiously down the street for the ap- 
vearance of the stage which was to bring the princl- 
ya] dish on the bill. At last it arrived, and with a 
package for the expectant landlord. Diféctly there 
was a great outcry, 1nd a sound of cursing in the bar- 
room. The entire party rushed out to see what was 
he matter, and there stood Boniface puffing 
blowing with rage. 

“ See there | I sent to Dubuque for two dozen boxes 
of sardines for supper to-night, and the cussed fools 
sent twenty-three boxes of t pewter squirt guns, 
and says that’s all there was in the market, 


Baltimore orator at the beginning of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress, The death of Governor Hicks soon madeg 
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The New Court Costume of England. 


THat this is an age of change is proved, 
among other things, by the fact that the spirit 
of change. has penetrated even to the Court of 
her Majesty of Great Britain, perhaps the most 
conservative region in society. According to 
the new regulations, the gentlemen at Court 
may take their choice of two completely new 
dresses, or they may still retain the ancient 
Court dress, with its long waistcoat and bag 
wig. They may henceforth wear at Levées a 
dark-colored cloth dress-coat, with a stand-up 
collar embroidered with gold, a white waist- 
coat, and dark-colored cloth trowsers with a 
gold stripe down the seam ; substituting for the 
last garments, on Drawing-room days, cloth 
breeches and black or white silk hose. Or they 
may appear in a dress consisting, for Levées, of 
a black silk velvet dress-coat with gilt, steel, or 
plain buttons ; a white or black silk velvet 
waistcoat, black velvet trowsers, a black cocked 
hat, and a gilt or steel-hilted sword. At Draw- 
ing-rooms, black silk velvet breeches with black 
silk hose, shoes, and gilt buttons, are to be 
worn. 




























The Gold Medal Presented by Congress to 
Cyrus W. Field. 
Tue following extract from the records of the 


United States Congress shows, that though re- 
publics may be ungrateful, they cannot, in this 
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| for his fo; 
| lishing tel 


and inscriptio 
SEC. 2.—And 


cause a copy of this 
joint resolution to 
be engraved on 
| parchment, and 
| shall transmit the 
| Same, together with 





| the medal, to Mr. 


| Field, to be present- 
ed to him in the 
name of the people 
of the United States 
of America. 

SEc. 3.—And be it 
Surther resolved, 
That a sufficient sum 
of money to carry 
this resolution into 
effect is hereby ap- 
propriated out of 
any money in the 
Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 





ce ” TS ESTABLISHING 
» @VTELECRAPHIC COMMUNICATIOL 
BY MEANS OF THE 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 


APPROVED, 
MARCH 2, 1867. 


OF 


© 
WEW YORK xegitren 


FAITH Aliyp 


> 


ski 


age, ignore such service to enlightenment and | 
progress as that rendered by Cyrus W. Field: 


(No. 57.}—A RESOLUTION TO PRESENT THE THANKS OF 
CONGRESS TO CrRUS W. FIELD: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
tives af the United States of America in 
sembled, That the thanks of Con; 
hereby are, presented to Cyrus W. 
ht, courage, and determination in estab- 

phic communication by means of the 
Atlantic cable, trave mid-ocean and conn | 
the Old World with the New; and that the President | ary bass-rellef of the head of Napoleon III. 
of the United States be 
medal to be struck, with suitable emblems, 
to be presented to Mr. Field. 

it further resolved, That when the 

medal shall have been struck, the President shall 
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THE NEW OCOURT COSTUME OF ENGLAND. 


|| 





tion of 1867 at Paris. The pictures sufficiently 


Congress as- | explain, without descriptive text, the intention 
be, and they and artistic nature of these tributes to the fead- | dranght with india-ink, when the fatal sum- 
eld, of New York, | ing spirit in establishing telegraphic communi- | mons came. 

cation between the Old and the New World. On | 
| the obverse of the Paris medal is the custom- | in which we can see the artist’s method of pro- 


ested to cause a gold | 












ANGLO AMERICAINES 


OU CABLE TRANGATLANTIQUE | | 
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GAVARNI’S LAST DRAWING. 
THE Illustration, an illustrated journal pub- | 


lished in Paris, 
had commissioned 
the celebrated ar- 
tist, Gavarni, 
shortly before the 
death of the lat- 
ter, to execute 
twelve drawings 
representing per- 
sonifications ofthe 
months of the 
year. But the 
hand of death 
struck down the 


artist before his | awkwardness or their skill. 


work was 
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Our engravingj represents the medals struck , Month.ef Jemuary was published in its unfin- 
| off in accordance with the above resolution, and | ished state, more interesting so, perhaps, than 

also the reverse of the grand prize medal if he had bestowed uperr it the completing 
awarded to Mr. Field by the Universal Exposi- | touches of his pencil. It represents an old man 


| sellines toys on the Boulevard: and upon this 


picture he was at work, shading his second 


There is a peculiar interest in this drawing, 


| ducing his effects, and which, exposing his 
| talent in its déshabille, reveals more forcibly its 
| secret power. 

| 


VELOCIPEDES IN (88. 


“‘NoTHING is new under the sun,” says the 
proverb. We are reminded of this in looking 
at an old wood-cut published as far back as 
1818, and which we transfer to our pages. It 
represents the velocipede of that time, and 
shows that this ingenious vehicle does not for 
the first time obtain the favor of the public. It 
seems that as early as 1818 it attracted the ad- 
miration of promenaders in the Garden of the 
Luxembourg, at Paris. There were, as now, 
good riders and bad riders, fanatics and ex- 
perts, who excited amusement or envy by their 
The ladies, es- 





en- | pecially, formed into lines to witness the races 


tirely completed, | of these velocipedestrians ; and whatever the 


and his 
personifying 


the | successful. 


— MMA «MSL A 


sketch | ladies take. an interest In, we may say must be 


In this respect, our engraving ot 


— * a 
yt mais: 














1818 is very curious. If the ladies of fashion 
should ever desire to revive the modes of that 
period, this picture will furnish them the types 
and models. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 





BY A. K. GARDNER, M. D., 


PROFESSOR OF DISEASES OF FEMALES, NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

WE are not all so self-devoted as the Apostle 
Paul. He said that if meat made his brother 
to offend, he never would eat any more, . We 
are not, however, informed whether he found 
it requisite to turn Grahamite. 

Some thirty years ago, the entire community 
in this country, and more particularly in New 
England, said, if liquor maketh the weak-minded 
and others drunkards, we will no longer drink 
anything stronger than water; and in some 
places they went so far as to say that no one 
should drink anything intoxicating. The result 
was, there were no deaths from delirium tre- 
mens, and few from inflammatory diseases gener- 
ally. Disease took a feebler type, and consump- 
tion increased, with scrofula and other com- 
plaints resulting from anemia. 

After a somewhat prolonged period, the re- 
action came on ; intemperance, and with it con- 
gestions of the brain and other organs, became 
more prevalent. The vicissitudes of army life, 
the chances of to-morrow, made the action of to- 
day of littleapparentimportance. Good-fellow- 
ship, miasm, and the stimulant necessary to 
carry one through the fatigues of continued and 
successive days’ fight, march, or unsheltered 
bivouac ; the preventive of typhus, support 
against chronic diarrhea, for the relief of the 
pain from wounds, of syncope from loss of 
blood, and after recovery, continued for many 
days, months and years—all these introduced 
an era when drinking became almost universal. 
This period is still present to some extent. 

The history of the past has convinced the 
thinking, that total abstinence from stimulants 
is unwise. Living as we now do, more in a 
month than our ancestors did in a year, some 
stimulation appears necessary. Steam necessi- 
tated a new lubricator for machinery, for whale 
oil has long given out. Our grandfathers kept 
a pig’s tail hanging in their wood-sheds to 
grease the saw with which they cut their own 
firewood. The nineteenth century ignores the 
saw and buek as well as the porcine element. 

This point, however, we will not here. discuss, 
as it is foreign to the aim of this article ; but 
taking it for granted that the community will 
continue to need, or at any rate to drink, some 
7orm of stimulant, the question arises: What 
shall we drink? Shall it be fermented, alco- 
holic, or vinous ? 

There are several forms of drinking, which 
it is necessary to look at, before coming to the 
answer to this question. In the first place, we 
drink simply as a matter of health, to add to 
our powers of body, to our digestion, to brace 
the system against present or threatening dis- 
ease—in short, as a necessity. 

Secondly, we drink for the simple love of 
drink, as pleasing to the palate, or as produc- 
ing a happy, contented, or exhilarated feeling, 
harmlessly adding to our own gayety or good- 
fellowship. 
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GAVARNI'S LAST DRAWING (UNFINISHED )—PERSONIFICATION OF THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


The first is purely as a medicine that we take 
the stimulant. We must then know exactly 
for what we take it. If we are exhansted by 
present or past disease, the particular disease 
must be known in order to correctly judge 
what is proper. If one is simply weak from 


past disease, recovering from an exhausting | 


malady, with no active or local difficulty re- 


wine, or spirits—select the one which is best of 
its kind, and that which is the most palatable. 
As a general rule, the food or drink which is 
most desired or relished is the best for the 
| health, 
rum, or port wine are most appropriate. 


| wine, ot the choice is not important. Ale, 


If, 





these, as well as ale and porter, are to be" 
avoided, and instead, clarets and Rhine 
and whisky and gin, are most appropriate. If 
there be irritation of the stomach, with dys- 
pepsia, most generally the sour wines are contra- 
indicated. Scotch ale and champagne with the 
meals are found most useful, and after eating 
heartily, a tablespoonful of spirits, taken nearly 
or quite neat, or without water, will act as a 
stomach stimulant and materially aid digestion. 
As a general rule all punches, mixed liquors, or 
sweetened drinks should not be given as medi- 
cine at meals,and rarely at any time, except 
milk-punches or egg-noggs, which may be taken 
between meals for nourishment as well as for 
stimulation, 

Wines in general, and brandies (which are 
made from grapes) should be especially avoided 
by those having any tendency to rheumatic or 
gouty diseases, Rhine wines seem to be par- 
ticularly unfavorable to these difficulties, even 
more than clarets of a similar grade. A few 
days’ moderate indulgence in Rhine wine will 
not unfrequently bring on an attack of rheuma- 
tism. Champagnes, though injurious, are notso 
offensive as the still and sour wines of the same 
countries. I have not had sufficient observa- 
tion of our native productions to give any opin- 
ion respecting them. . They are too often very 
imperfectly made, not to say carelessly, dirtily, 
mixed, and otherwise adulterated. The most 
used of them are sweet, often by the addition 
of cane sugar. Much of the champagne now 
in use is simply still wine sweetened, brand 
and charged by a machine with carbonic acid 
gas, like soda water. Of course no one can re- 
commend such compounds to be drank for hygi- 
enic purposes. 

If there be any disorder of the kidneys and 
connected organs, great care should be em- 
ployed. It may not be judicious to take any 
but the blandest drinks, Gin, which acts upon 
these organs, from the flavoring material of ju- 
niper, may often be very injurious. Lager-bier, 
which is especially diuretic and stimulant to the 
kidneys, or ordinary draft ale, should not be 
taken without medical advice by those thus 
affected. Many cases of Bright’s disease, which 
has many causes, and which disorder is not 
necessarily a fatal disease, owes its origin often 
to these supposed healthy drinks. 

Diseases of the liver often originate from 
drinking of hard liquors. It is a laborious or- 
gan, and generally very willing to do any amount 
of work that may be thrown upon it ; but there 
is a limit to its capacity for labor, and, like an 
overburdened camel, it won’t try to work when 
too much is put upon it. Torpor of the liver 
follows over-work of the liver. Let it rest, and 
do not try to goad it to super-liver exertion by 
whiskies and bitters. Ales and light wines are 
more advisable for this organ, thus debilitated, 
than any spirits. 

Finally, my friend, if you have any brain or 
nervous trouble, you don’t want any of these 
drinks. In so few of these troubles is stimula- 
tion desirable, that you may as well think it is 
never needed. Certainly never drink without 
a competent medical man’s advice, and given, 
too, in the quiet of his own office, as a sacred 
medical opinion, not standing at your side-board, 
and, least of all, before a bar. 

If you wake up in the morning and find your- 
self unstrung, your head shaky, and generally 


If there be diarrhea, brandy, Jamaica | uncomfortable, recognize the fact that you have 
| been drinking too much the night before. 


If 


however, one is bilious, with torpor ot the liver, | this is habitual—if every morning you are trem- 
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A VELOCIPIDE RACE IN THE GARDEN OF THE LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, IN 1818—FAC-SIMILE OF AN 
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Re you are..getting into the habit of being 
~~ Shaved bya barber, yon are incapable of eating 
| breakfast, you need some brace to the nerves, 

. take a drink of whisky before breakfast, 
y apd a whisky-bitters before you can get to your 

ness, or write your letters—if these things 
ate crawling on to you almost imperceptibly ; 
if you are getting fat (bloat); if your eyes are 
Dleary, your nose red, and face pimply; above 
all, if yoware getting a waxy, pale, sodden com- 
plexion ; in short, even if you say that you are 
Rever drunk, and if you are tmagining that 
people don’t know you are drinking hard—the 
fact is, that you are a drunkard. 

My friend, if this is your picture, in the name 
of God let me implore you to stop where you 
are. Unless you are an extraordinary man— 
and I don’t think your vanity will go to consider 
yourself one out of a hundred thousand—stop 
short off. It will be a shock, I know it; but ii 
that shock comes compulsorily with a broken 
leg, or a long fever, the shock will ratile you 
coffin over the stones. 








A POULTRY SHOW. 


Tar New York State Poultry Society having 
completed arrangements for its First Annual Poultry 
Show, the affair is now in progress m this city, 
@nd will continue during the whole week, which 
mds Saturday, March 27th. In order to insure a 
Jete of the greatest perfection and brilliancy, the so- 
Giety has secured for this exhibition the superb and 
spacious structure known as the Empire Skating Rink, 
an edifice which contains a single hall about 170 feet 
wide, 350 feet long by 70 feet high, and one which fur- 
nishes unrivaled facilities for the purpose. This has 
been apportioned in the most complete and convenient 
manner throughout. 

The object of this society is to establish and pro- 
muigate, from the best approved sources and authori- 
ties, a standard scale of points for each variety; to 
gather and recommend the matured experience of the 
most successful breeders ; to have a means of and to 
designate by awards, those examples which are found 
to possess the finest points of excellence ; to prevent 
fraud and impositicn, as well as to adopt and enforce 
all efforts which will aid in promoting and generaliz- 
ing improved poultry-culture, 








STRONG TESTIMONY ON THE CASE OF 
RUPTURE! 


SALEM, On10, January 14, 1869. 
To the Bditors of the Day Book: 

Gents: Having seen the advertisement of Dr. 
SHERMAN in your paper, and seving the statement of 
his wonderful cures, I concluded to write to you for 
information’ in regard to him. I would like to know 
‘if he is a man that can be relied upon—that is, can he 
do what he says he can do? If so, I would like to 
know it, and [ thought you would be as reliable a per- 
S0n to consult about him as any; therefore I trust 

will answer my letter, giving me the desired in- 
2. 


[We publish the above for the purpose of replying to 
inguiries made almost daily, and say we have taken 
the trouble to call upon two gentlemen, reliable mer 
chants of this city, who have been under Dr. SHER- 
MAN’S treatment, and they assure us that they are 
not only cured, but have confidence that he will per- 
form all he agrees to do.]}—New York Day Book, 
Feb. 6th. 


Dr. SHERMAN’S great success is a refutation to the 
old theory, that Rupture cannot be cured. His aid, and 
Rupture Curatives are sought after from all parts of 
the country. 








Sumer anp Wrnter.—Colgate & Co.’s Toi- 
let — 4 is an essential article in every family. We 
feel in saying that a better article cannot be ob- 
tained.— Northern Christian advocate, 


In publishing a sketch of the ‘“ Bronze 
Doors of the Capito!” in our last issue we neglected 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. 8S. D. Wyeth 
for information extracted from his interesting pam- 
phiet on the subject. 


4 MODEL HUSBAND. 


Saw & mode! husband in a dream, 
Where things are not exactly what they seem; 
moral man, to skeptics be it known ; 
wife he loved and cherished was—his own ; 
And for the test—I saw the husband wait 

rse and chaise five minutes at the gate, 
While Jane put on her things; nor spake one sour 
Or bitter word, though waiting half an hour 
For dinner; and, like Patience on a throne, 
He didn’t swear to find a button gone, 
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BY JAMES REYNOLDS. 





Aathor of “The Indian Captive,” “The Intriguante,” 
“Black Jack,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER 1.—EDWARD HOLME. 

Ove story opens on a cold and boisterous night in 
the month of December, of the year 1852. 

The day, as days ofien are in winter in these latt- 
tudes, had been exceedingly variable—now fair and 
mild, the slanting rays of the sun lighting up and 
painting in colors inimitable the clouds that floated 
like gorgeously-draped islands tn the immeasurable 
depths of blue ; anon, dark and gloomy, with chilling 
winds coming unexpectedly on the wayfarer, and 
biting him to the marrow. The changes in the tem- 
perature which marked the hours while daylight was, 
had now, in the gathering shades, given place to a 
keen, noisy northeaster, that, as it swept down Broad- 
Way and the avenues at right-angies to it, made the 
lights in the street-lamps flicker and leap eccentrically, 
reducing their-fliuminative property fully one-haif, 
while at the same time pendent signs and unsecured 
window-shutters creaked with mournful voices on 
their rusty hinges. 

It was certainly an uninviting nicht, and few there 
Were who cared to face the wind, although the even- 
ing was yet comparatively young, on the grandest of 
the commercia] thororghfares of the American me- 
tropolis. Even those rvisterers who are wont to make 
Bight vocal with their dismal howlings of the sweet 





est music from the latest-introduced Italian opera 
found greater pleasure in gathering around the huge 
cylindrical stoves in their favorite resorts to ruder at- 
tractions, 

There were, however, to be seen, here and there, 
shivering and struggling onward, thinly-clad men an( 
gaudily-dressed women, The furmer, perhaps, with 
out a shelter against the storm ; the latter, God hel; 
them in their need! plying their trade, deserted o 
men, forsaken of heaven, with hearts of stone in thei 
bosoms, and with eyes whose seared globes never 
since their souls were lost, had been moistened by a 
tear, 

Of the few who thus struggled, there is one whos: 
faltering steps we are necessitated to follow for a 
hour—to watch his fortunes and the dreadful climax 
which, long before the sun shall rise again in the dull 
leaden-clouded East, may culminate in a cmme—no 
contemplated, not desired by him—more terrible tha: 
all which his mora) delinquencies, his illy-reguiate: 
mind, have poured upon him, 

Thinly clad, this man, yet in the prime of life, with 
eyes dark as night, with hair fine almost as the hne: 
of the spider, curly as the combings of the wave, an 
vilack as the plumage of the raven, with a noble pres- 
tige, but whose mouth betrays weakness ana passion, 
and whose face indexes every sign of dissipation— 
the degradation which comes from strong drink— 
crosses Canal street, thence with a shuffling step 
moves up Broadway. He has passed Grand, and now 
Spring street; and, as he hastens towara Prince, he 
communes with himself : 

“Yes! Iwill tempt fortune to-night! I shall be 
lucky—lucky! For have I not five dollars as capital} 
—the proceeds of poor Margaret’s marriage-ring.’ 
And the man, as he spoke, felt a great lump rise up 
his throat—a lump that he thought would hav 
choke@ him had he not gulped, and seemingly swa) 
lowed it. “Never mind,” he continued ; “I’ve ca) 
culated the chances, and I know I shall win. I know 
how, after the first deal, the cards will leave the box. 
and then I will watch my opportunity, It has cos 
me thousands of dollars, this knowledge ; but now | 
can break any bank in the country. Ha! ha! 

And the pedesirian, forgetful of the cold, forgetfu' 
of his thin, threadbare garments, forgetful that h 
had not tasted food all that day, drew his naked 
hands from the pockets of his trowsers, and rubbed 
them gleefully together. 

“Ha! Ha! I will then have my poor Margaret ”— 
the man’s voice trembled—“ my poor, dying Marga- 
ret, in handsome apartments, and not in that terrible 


‘hole in Elm street, beneath which drunken men ané 


vile women dance and fight the night through ; and 
my fair Nellie shall be well clothed and educated. No! 
no! the curse shall not fall on you, Margaret, darling 
—you who left all to follow me! Oh! let me be bui 
fortunate this night; let these dollars become thou- 
sands, and Edward Holme shall forget the gaming- 
table and the wine-cup, and through sorrow shall sl 
who las braved a proud mother’s malediction, forgot 

ten home, position, wealth, friends, adventured thx 
seas, and drank of the ry | of poverty to the dregs 

for my sake, be raised to a home that shall be worth) 
of her, and of our loving child, our Nellie! Yes, Ed 
ward Holme, dream—dream, but at the same tim: 
realize for these dear ones. Oh! I know I shall x 
master of fortune to-night. Come! come !”’ 

And as the man whispered this command to himself 
as if he were desirous of forgetting everything but th 
one object he now had in view, he slowly turned th 
corner, and walked afew paces down Priuce street, 
one he came opposite the door of a seemingly private 

ouse, 

To reach this entrance, and obtain ingress to th« 
dwelling, he mounted a step, and, seizing a brase 
knob, the handle to a bell placed on the story above, 
pulled it violently for a moment, 

“They'll let me in,” said the man, as he drew his 
somewhat dilapidated beaver over his brow. “ There’! 
be few to-night at the table. So much the better— 
so much the better for me, and for——” 

At this instant the door of the house opened, and a 
tall, well-dressed colored man stood near the en- 
trance, 

“What you want, sah?” he demanded, not imme- 
diately recognizing the applicant for admission, 

“I's me, Jones—it’s me,” said the man. “ Dv 
come—ha! ha! I’ve come to get my thousands bach 
—to break the bank to-night. I can do it, Jones! I’ve 
calculated it all—I’ve found a way !” 

“Has you?’ said the tall negro, as he whipped a 
handkerchief in the air, and then raised his lips from 
his large and perfectly white teeth. “ A good many 
‘hought that afore you, mass’r ; a good many has said 
as how dey could bust de bank an’ woun’ up by being 
busted darselves, He! he! But come in and try 
pas . me good’s anybody’s in dis yer house, 

8 


“Oh, I know I shall win—I know it, Jones,” said 
the man, as he shuffied into the hallway, and per- 
mitted the door to be closed, “ I’ve calculated all the 
chances, and see if I don’t make a big hit to-night. 
But I’m kind of chilly, and I want a little hot brandy.” 

“Come dis way, den,” said the negro, “‘ an’ when 
you’ve got your drink, you jes buk dat yer tiger, an’ 
see ef you kin floor him.’ 

Holme followed the man up a flight of steps, and on 
enteri @ sort of ante-room, seized a chair and 
placed it near and opposite to a glowing fire in an 
open grate, that made the apartment feel homelike— 
as far as possible removed from the seductive en- 
trance to a gaming-hell. 

There seemed a 6 wild light in the eyes of 
Holme, His countenance was , and gel 
bloated. life he had been jipated, and 
now, though but little above his thirtieth year, he pre- 
sented the appearance of one who had wasted beyond 
recuperation his vital powers. Handsome in his 
earlier decades he unquestionably had been ; but that 
expression of weakness about the mouth—his from 
birth, his from a weak mother, and a weaker father— 
an expression some few had interpreted, among them 
his wife, as of exceeding sweetness, had betrayed the 
soul of the man. 

But we shall see. 

“ Heah, sah,” said the negro, handing Holme the 
desired refreshment, “is your drink, Now, sah, you 
‘scuse me fo’ wot I’se got tosay to you. I wish you 
no harm—l is your friend, sah, an’ I jes ’vise you not 
to fight that tiger, but go right home an’ stay dar— 
dat is, ef you got one.” 

Holme looked tn his adviser’s face, and answered. 
oom swallowing about a third of the contents of the 
gotniet ; 

“Pm going to, after this night, Jones. 
ap my mind to that. But, but you see I’ve got five 
foliars, and I want to try an experiment. If I fail, 
80 a. me God, Jones, I’ll never darken these doors 
again 


“ And if you should win |” asked the negro, 

“I would fight—fight until I was master of the 
thousands of dollars ill-luck has robbed me of, here 
and elsewhere.” 

“Den, Mass’r Holme,” said the servitor, speaking in 
a tone of solemnity he himself wondered at, and never 
afterward could account for, “ dis is the last night dat 
youn Sous de tiger heah or anywhar else. Now 

n. 


Holme swallowed the remainder of the steaming 
liquid, and placing the vessel that had contained it op 
a smal! round tabie near at hand, rose to his feet. 

“Now,” he murmured, as he fingered the paper 
money he had received on his wife’s ring at the pawn- 
broker's, and which he had roiled up and placed in a 
corner of the pocket on the right-hand side of his 
waistcoat—“ now, for fortune—for Margaret, for 
Nellie. Please God, the curse of the proud, hatefu) 
woman, whom my sick wife calls mother—who lives 





I’ve made 


tn almost al an a Fm 
from this n be removed, never gamed 
bed I never maddening liquors, tt weuld not 








have been—that baleful malediction—upon us in this 
nour! Step by step have I dragged my wife down 

to dreadful poverty, to absolute, tote 

But courage, Edward Holme, and to-night- 

o-night——” 

The folding-doors which separated the ante-chau 
ver from the “hell,” gorgeously furnished and bri) 
antly illuminated, were at the moment flung oper 
und before the soliloquist stood, near a large table 
hat streiched some distance across the room, am 
»overed with a fine green cloth, on which were ar 
anged, in peculiar order, a suite of playing card- 
ueD OL whose countcnances every shade of passico: 
was expressed—although their possessors knew i 
ot. There were tiiumph, expectation, resolution 
lesperation, fear, despair ; but so intent was cach au 
venturer op the turning of the cards, as they wer 
lrawn in monotonous order from a sinall tin box 
hat no one thought of looking into and reading th« 
invailed souls that stood near battling—millionair 
wd pauper alike—for a smile from the uncertain deit) 
hey wo! shiped—Fortune, or, Nemesis, 

“Checks |? whispered Holme, to the gamekeeper, 
i8 ne threw toward him the five dollars that now 
= between himseif, his sick wife, and absolut« 
wan 





CHAPTER I1.—THE HOUSE IN ELM STREET, 


THERE stands—leans would be a more absolute word 
—to-lay, in Elm street, on its easterly side, and not 


wany paces from the corner of Pear sireet, an uD- 
painted, two-story-and-a-half dwelling, wholly unin- 
habited. Not one of its window-sashes can boast of 


an entire pane of glass. 

This building may, at one time, have been moder- 

itely respectable; but that must have been many, 
nany years, possibly acentury ago. As it looks now, 
me can hardly persuade himself, as he passes it, tha’ 
t ever rang to human laughter, that its naked wall 
ver reverberated to song or sigh, to troth or curse 
ut that it was always as it is just now, without youth 
vithout years—a building that leans, as leans th 
ower of Pisa, far over its foundations—that its bein; 
laced there, even in the era of the peg I regio: 
ound about, was a mistake. Exteriorly, this hous 
»oks mean; interiorly, a shell. The floors are rough 
ineven, broken; the stairs swing away from the wal! 
8 if they belonged not to it, and he who adventure 
b ascent feels as if he incontinently had taken a flyin 
eap from a trapeze, and was dubious as to where h: 
vould ultimately land. The roof is not perfect. Th: 
hingles that once were on it, compact and securel) 
ailed together, have availed themselves of the free 
om which ruin and negicct give, and graduully, a 
he invitation of the passing winds, taking to them 
elves wings, make whirling advents in the air, an 
hen, finally descending, become food for fire. 

The ruin—the unpainted, dilapidated wooden struct 

ure—is ea A as it was a quarter of a century 
ago. Only this difference is observable: There were 
hen, more panes in the sashes, more shingles on th 
coof ; and it was inhabited by a motley crew of whiter 
and blacks, male and female. The lower story, at th: 
time of which we write, was occupied by James No- 
‘an, @ broad-built, pock-mocked Irishman, as a “gro 
ery,’? where poisonous liquids, compounded of villain 
ous stuffs, were retailed to thirsty customers, at thre« 
ents the glass, with tobacco for the pipe thrown in— 
10t into the liquor—as a sort of balance in the bargair 
f good fellowship between the poisoner and the poi- 
<oned, 

Brawny, uncouth of h, James Nolan, then #8 
4ixth Ward politician of the most pugnacious caste, 
was not a bad fellow at heart. He wasa stout swearer 
t hard drinker, and a terrible fighter; but he had hi: 
oft side, and there were times, and not even his wif: 
‘new of it, when the big fist held something in it for 
he sick and weary beside a threat or a blow. 

Nolan was the lessee of the entire superstructure. 
fe might have been its absolute owner, had he « 
hosen; but he aspired to higher things, and ende« 
nis days at Sing Sing, for striking to the earth, an 
‘rom which he never rose, save as a corpse, in a mo 
ment of ungovernable passion, one of his trusties' 
followers. 

The first floor, which, of course, included thr 
srocery, was occupied by this man and the woma: 
who bore his name. The second he rented, withou 
liscrimination as to age, color, or sex; while the uppe) 
apartment—the open, unsealed garret—without pres 
‘nt expectation of rent, he had permitted a dying 
woman and her little child to rest in, and he did no 
“turn his back” on the child’s father, the dying wo 
man’s husband, 

(The story of ‘‘ Tur LosT HETRESS; OR, THE TRIALS 
1F AN ORPHAN,” will appear in Number Twelve an: 
succeeding issues of THE NEw WORLD», which is fo: 
sale by all dealers in newspapers. The subscription 
price is $3 per annum.}) 








The Inansham EHotel, 
LONDON, 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
(Formerly of New York), 


700-707 MANAGER. 





G RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
3 other popular Oprras, for Piancforte, Solo, 50 centr 
each, or splendidly bound in vermiion and goid, one 
loilar. Tie cheapest and most ex ens ve catalogue of 
Modern Music in the Wor'd. Mailed free on application 
Any work mailed on coon of price. 

tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEETTLILLLLLL 


To THE WORKING CLASsS:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons o 
either sex, and the boys and girisearn nearly as m 
as men. Great inducements are offered those 0 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may sepd me 
their address and test the business for themselves, } 
make the following anparalleled offer: To all who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. S* — sent ur mail for 10 
Aas E. C, ALLE.., Augusta, Me, 

04- 


$3,000$ PALLE Fy. — 


TEN PER CENT. COUPON RONDS of the 
Crry OF LANSING, the capital of Michigan. 
for sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 











702-5 





Holloway’s Pills.-—Facts to be Rea- 
membered.—Low spirits, declining appetite, indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia, are speedily exchanged for robust 
health, by the use of these most excellent medicines. 





Disgusted Invalids, Throw your Horrid 
doses out of the window. DR. WINSLOW’S LIVER 
AND STOMACH LOZENGE immediately relieves in- 
~~" constipation, biliousness, and sick head- 
ache, It is at once a most delicious candy and a pain- 
less vegetable purgative. 





A GENTS tan make from $10 to $20 per 
é day by selling the following Articles: The 
Magnetic Pocket Timekeeper and Compass, price $1 ; 
Universal Needle Threader, 30 cents; Wilson’s Pre- 
pared Solder, 25 cents ; Fountain Pen, 15 cents ; Indel- 
ly 50 =o ree Re $1; 

Photographs, $5 per hun . Full particulars 
sent on ‘receipt of red stam ddress WALTER 
HOLT, 109 Baseau street, New 












































































































































FOR 8x10 OVAL ROSE WOOD FRAMES, 


FAX Our Motto. : 
NIE Trig, Ser SOAS, 


THESE ENGRAVINGS SELL READILY ANY- 
WHERE, AND PAY AT LEAST 100 PER CENT, 
’ROFIT. NOW IS THE TIME TO COMMENCE, 
4END FOR CIRCULAR, WHICH HAS FULL PAR- 
fICULARS AND PRICES TO AGENTS. ADDRESS 
MOORE & ©O., 111 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. tf 


Early Rose Potato. 


NE lb. EARLY ROSE sent by mail, 
postpaid, $1. Four Ibs, EARLY ROSE, sent by 
mail, postpaid, $3. Best Spring Wheat in the world; 
he earliest and most productive Corn; wonderful 
yielding Oats—white and black—weighing 45 Ibs. to 
he bushel; Spring Barley; Grass Seeds; Fowls; 
fggs; Hogs; the great Feed Cutter. Send for the 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL—most valuable 
Vagazine issued in this country—only $1.50 per year. 
subscribe if you want to make your farm pay. Ad- 
tress GEO. A. DEITZ, 
705-8 Chambersburg, Pa. 


Ture 
UT CURED 


Send 10 cents for Iilustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
DR. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 














Ry subscribing to the MUSICAL INDEPEND- 
ENT, a large quarto monthly musical magazine, 
vou can therein obtain every year over 


$20 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR §2. 


‘ach number contains, in addition to the usual 
meunt of interesting musical reading, $1.75 worth of 
he choicest Songs, Duets and Quartettes (with Piano 
‘gan or Melodeon Accompaniment), and beautif 
elections of solo pieces for Piano, Organ or Melodeon, 
uch as Marches, Polkas, Variations, Mazurkas, 
‘peratic Selections, etc. First six numbers now ready. 
‘rice $2 per year, Specimen copies sent for 25 cents 
ach, by the Publishers, LYON & HEALY, Clark 
nd Washington streets, Chicago. 





Sabbath School Superintendents 
should send 35 cents for a specimen copy of the latest 
nd best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. P. Web-_ 
ter, entitled the 
SIGNET RING, 

4 choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautifal 
iymns and tunes, arranged as solos, duets, trios and 
‘horuses, all but six of which were composed ex- 
wressly for this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, 
‘lark and Washington streets, Chicago. 705-6 

PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
10 paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
‘i ets. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts, ; 100 
‘nion Generals for 25 cts, ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 


‘or 26 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
iress Cc. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 


A POOR GIRL’S 








LETTER. New Song from Opera Perichole- 35 cents. 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE INDIAN MAID 40 “ 
V"ERICHOLE WALTZES - - -5) « 
CfELEGRAM WALTZ—STRAUSS : -4 * 


THE EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I 


COME . ° . e - 30 
PULLINu HARD AGAINST THE STREAM 30 “ 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Muste 
mailed. FREDERICE BLUMB, 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. 





A BEAUTIFUL DRESS 
. PATTERN FREE 
fo all who will act as our Agent. No gift enterprise 
or Humbug. Address, with stamp, C. F, CHAPMAN 
& CO., Williamsburgh, New York. 





A DAY to agents selling SItver’s Parent 
$10 ELASTIC Brooms, Horace Greeley says : “I pre- 
dict its success. CLEGG & CO., 38 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
705-8 





OVER’S CHARM: or, OTJ0O-DE- 

4 FLORA JOCKEY CLUB.—A most enchanting 

ind exquisite perfume. As a present it is a beauty, 

ind as a pocket companion for sweethearts and lovers 

it has no equal. Warranted genuine. Try it, Sent 

sealed postpaid for 50 cents, or 3 for $1, by L. E. REED 
& OO., Springfield, Mass., Box 64, 





New Sabbath Schoo! Book Just Published. 


“THE MORNING STARS.” 


A Collection of Religious Songs for Sunday Schools 
and Home Circles. 


Arranged from the Folk Songs of Germany—a rich 
mine of sweet and simple melodies hitherto but little 
worked. Care has been taken in the selection and 
adaptation of the words that they might faithfully 
reflect the sentiment of the music. Great pains 
been taken to put the music into proper keys for 
children’s usage. Price in PRoards, 35 cents ; Paper, 
30 cents, Sent postpaid, DITSON & CO., 277 Wash- 
ington St.; Boston, CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. 





DF CENTS. Send it for a Package of 
4) those Magic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 
volumes, for 50 ¢ nts; Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$l. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 

705-23e0W 





PREVENTIVE BEKTTER THAN A 

F CUR *.—Mrs. Wireetow, th celebruted Female 

Physie an, hes jum re.urned irom P ria, with a new in- 

vention for lad'es, For ;ampb'et, address, wi-h ——_ 
MRS, WINSLOW & CO,, Box 6,797, New Yorks 
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TRATED NEWSPAPER. 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILL 





"“Ghany's PAPER. 


THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


LARGE QUARTO SHEET, CON- 
i taining fifty-six columns filled with News from 
all parts of the world, Choice original and selected 
Tules, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and Humor, « Commer- 
cial Department, a Rel. gious Department, a Children’s 
Department, and acaretully edited Agricultural Depart- 
ment. In short it is our constant aim to make the 
BLADE as nearly as possible a Per.cet Famby 
Newspe per; 


The MNasby Letters! 


The rich, racy, rollicking humor of the Letters of 
“Rev. PETROLEUM V. Nassy, P. M., which is Post- 
master ’—their quaint irony, keen sarcasia, and cut- 
ting satire—their merciless exposure of the heresies 
of political demagogues of ALL PARTIES, and, withal, 
their profound philosophy and unanswerable argu- 
ments, have rendered them the most popular political 
literature ever published. These letters are written 
expressly for the BLADE, and will be continued regu- 
larly in its columns, 


A New Story 
shortly be commenced in the BLADE. 


TERMS,—Single Copies, $¢© per year: Clubs of 
five, $1.75 each; Clubs of tes and over, $1.50 
each, and an extra Copy to every person getting upa 
Club, 


PAY! PAY! PAY !—We pay liberally, in cash, 


all who assist us in extending the circulation of the 
BLADE, 


AGENTS WANTED,—We want an Agent at 
every Post-office in the United States. Send for our 
Sp: ciei Cucular io Agents. 

SPECIMEN COP!ES sent free to any address, 
Send for @ copy, and at the same time give us the ad- 
dress of a dozen or so of your friends, at as many 
different Post-offices, to whiom we will send copies 
Tree and postage paid; Address 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


0704-605-61 Toledo, Ohio, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHPFD for the benefit of young men and otorra 
who suffer trom Nervous Debii.ty, etc., supply- 





ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who curd 
himee'f, ava sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MASTAES AiR, Boosh yn, N. Y. tf 


ee eee tes 
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EK V7 TN 
MACH LINE 


The Embouimen: of Practical Utility aud 
Extreme Simplicity. Patente, 


A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty. 
Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 
thread, makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine,”"— 
New York Tribune, 

“ For the Dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey’s Ladies’ 

mk. 





“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and 
is so easily understood that a child can use it.”—New 
York Independent, 

“Beautiful as a flower.’’—JLeslie’s Gazette af 
Fashions. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to any 
part of the country per Express, packed in a box with 
printed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C,0.D, 
Agents wantel everywhere. Circular containing 
Liberal Inducements sent free, 

Address all orders to APEX SEWING MACHINE CO,, 

704-7 203 Broadway, New York. 





HE HOUSEHOLD FRIEND tells how 

to make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, 

Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Coidials, and hundreds of 

other articles in daily demand, Easily made, and sold 

at large profits. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau street, New York. 

AFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 


K 
D SPECIALTY.--Cur.s leg lly guaranteed orm ney 
retu:ned, By ithe luv ntor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invis.tle Orgavic Vibrator for Incurable De: fuces. 
Seud 10 ceuis tor Tre: tse on Deatnes-, C tarrb, and 
Scrofu «, Dr. IT. H. STALWELL, 198 Buieecker st., N. Y¥. 


70u-703 
j JYATT’S GREAT CURE for Consumption 
and INITIATORY DIsoRDERS; stops exp. c Oration, 
gives appe ite, expels imj ure matter, cleanses the sys- 
tem, resior 8 the patient, or no cheurge. Sample by 
mail fre. A dress SAYRE & CO., Broaaway »nd Ful- 
ton street, New Yurk. 700-703 











Inspiration, P-ychomancy, or Soul 
Chaimirg- 

A wonderful book; it sows how either sex can 
inspire or tacc nate with love any one they w sh, in- 
stantly. (A!l possess this power.) I: tcaches how any 
persou wih common senee can get rch, Alchemy, 
Bri lient Chemical Discoveries, Dr. Dee’s and Ailen’s 
Caballa, Magival Co. fections, B.nd nys, So: ceries, In- 
cantations Avain+t Beasts, Serpents, Fire, or W.ter, 
Hi pocritus and D. mocritus on Demonology, Nat ral 
and Celest al M»gic, Me-mer sm, 8, iritualism, Marri ge 
Guide, a rich French Nov 1, and a thousand other won- 
ders. Tuis book 1s the oniy one of the kind in the 
English la gu ge. Halt a million copies already sold. 
Sent by mai: for 25 cents. Addrees T. WILLIAM & CO., 
Publishers, Suuth Seventh street, Philaceipiia. tf 





95 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
2) to “MAPLe LEAVES,” the best, the most popu- 
lar, and the cheapest monthly published. Each num- 
ber contains matter of interest and importance to 
everybody. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the 
end of 1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp 
to postage. O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
New York. 





T° REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PEeRRyY’s 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LoTION. Prepared only by Dr. 

B. C. + oa It is reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 
704-16 





JOR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 


on the Face, use PeRRy’s COMEDONE AN! PI (PLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 jond 
street, New York, Sold everywhere. su4-16 

AGIC P HOTOG RAPHS. Wonderful, 


Ws 


Curious, Amusi 
pesbages Sor $1.50. W. 


x. 25 camte $ package . Dozen 
. WEMYSS, 3 Astor place, N.Y. 


LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


AUTBONRITY. 


§. C. THOMPSON & CO0.’S 
GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
Fancy Goods, Atbems, Bibles, Silv-+r- 
Plated Ware, Cu lery, L-ather and 
German Goods of every de- 
scription, ete., ete. 

These ~“—- to be sold at the uniform price of 

NE DOLLAR CH, 
and not to be paid ior uptil you know what you are to 
r ceive. 

The most ag and economica) method of doing 

usivers in tLe country. 

The Goods we huve for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate o: 10 
cents each to pay tor postage, printing, etc. It is then 
at the option of ho ders whevber they will send one 
dolar for the article or not. 

By PATRONIZING THIS SALE you bave a chance to 
exchange your goous, shou d the artic.e mentioned on 
the printed slip not be desired. 





} 
by Petroleum V. Nasby will | 





The Smatiest Articie sold for ONE DOL- 
LAR can be «xchangéd for Silver. 
Plated, Five-Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice of a 
large Variety of other Ar- 
ticles uvon Exchange list, 
comprising over 250 useful article-, not one of which 
could be bought a any retail coun.ry siore for nearly 

double the amount, 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 

Was nse de commission to Azents— 

For a Ciub of Thirty, and $3, 
One of the following a:t cles: 20 yards Cotton, Laties’ 
F incy Square Wool shawl, Lincaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of 6 eel-i Jaded Knives and Forks, V: ohn ant Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ Extra Qu ‘lity Cloth 
Boots, Ove dozen large size Linen Towels, A‘hambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cot are Clock. White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yards best quality P int, 12 yards Delaiue, 
1 dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, etc. 

For a Clab of Sixty, and $6, 
One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards couble 
width Wa:erproofClosking, Ladies’ Douvle Wool Shawl, 
Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, Engraved 
Si vec Plated six-bottied Revo'ving Castor, Set of Ivory- 
Handled Knives, with S:lver-Piated Forks, Pair of All- 
Wool Blankets, P cit of Alhambra Quilt-, 30 yards P. int 
or a Marse:lles Quilt, Double Eight-Keyed Accordeon, 
Wenster’s Net onal Pictori»] Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 344 yards Doeskin for Su.t ec. 

For a Ctab «f One Hundred, and $10, 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, 
Vest Pattern, «xtra g ality, Pair of Splendid Rose 
Blaukete, Fancy Plaid Wool Long S»uwl, 25 yards 
Hemp Carpeting, 8;levdid Wolin and Bow, Splenuid 
Alpxca Dress Patiern, Silver Hunting-Oas:a Watch, 
Sin: le-Berre' Shot Gun, Sharp’s Revo'ver, One Pir Fine 
Dam sk Tubl« Covers, with One Dozen Dinuer Na) k ns 
to mth, Worcester’s Dl ustraied Uuabridged Dic- 
tionary, 1,800 pxger, ete. 

R& For acditionat list of commissions see circular. 
COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will p'ease take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs irom cone upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible, 


° 7 ° P 
Ta e Particu!ar Notice of This: 

a@” Be SURE avd Serd Monty in ALL 
CAsES by REGISTERED LEI TER, 
Which cans be sent trom any Post Office. 

This way ot sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We cannot be responsib'e for money lost, unless 
some precautions are tiken to insure its satety. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
Send your uddr: ss in iull, Town, County and State. 


Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 


700-3 Boston, Mass. 


Great I)istribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Casn Gifis to 
the amoant of $250,00U0.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 

10 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 





fo Cash Gifts, each $500 
“ “ 100 


5,000 
o “ 1, 000 pa “ “ 50 
ia Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $750 
Melodeons 75to 100 
se Sewing Machine 8 - - 60to 175 


“ 


§00 Gold Waiches - 75to 300 
Cash Prize, Silverware, ‘ete., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cts. 
Tickeis describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cts. a sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent ‘py mail to any address, 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail, 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
REFERENCES.--We select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000 ; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650 ; John D. 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma W alworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500 ; Rev, E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success,”"— Weekly Tribune, Oct, 8. “* We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. ¥. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “Afriend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, Dec. 3. 
Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 


$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 
HARPER, WILSON & Co., 


703-6 173 Broadway, N. Y. 

J UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N. Y. 

t A first-class Boarding School for both sexes, 

Term opens April 5,1869. Rev. Alonzo Flack, A.M., Prin, 
703-6 








ABSOLUTE Drvorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advicefree. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 





MPLOYMENT that pays. For particulars ad- | 


dress 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 
702-5 





WATCH FREE.—Given gratis to every 
live man who will act as agent in a new, light and 
honorable business paying $30 per day sure. No gift | 
enterprise. No bumbug. No money wanted in ad- 





vance. Address R. Monroe Kennedy & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa, 703-6 

VINS’'S PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS. 
Every | —_ have them. Hor saleat Varie 

ores. E. IVINS, 1,901 Montal® ., 





Pants, and | 


DEGRAAF 








& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
s 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Ete., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Whoiesale prices, 687-9 





BsTABUISAED ii1id3d6E1. 











HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they | 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell | 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., £0c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 





| MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per | 


pound, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 

best $1.20 per pound. 
| IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 
per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90¢., $1, 
| $1.25 per pound, 
$1, 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., 
pound, 
| GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 30¢., 35¢., best 40c. per 
pound, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our French Break- 
Jast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price 
of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give entire satis- 
faction. ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c, per 
pound. GREEN (Unrcas-ed), 25c., 30c., 33¢., best 35c. 
per pound. 


CLUB OR DER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868, 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They | 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 61h of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date, 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 

I remain, yours, etc 
JOHN W. HAW KINS. 


90c., $1, $1.10, 


$1.10, best 


$1.10, best 1.25 per 





Post 


90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 | 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO | 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 








| 10 lbs. Uncolored Japan Mrs, Kempton, - $100 $10 00 
5 Imperial 12% 625 
3 Young Hyson - A.L.Cummings at 12 3875 
2 Imperial - Elias Siephens,at 125 250 
4 Colee - - J.L.Chapman,at 40 150 
2 Gunpowder - 0. A.Wattrous,at 150 300 
4 Imperial - F. Taylor, at 125 500 
4 Young Hyson - J. Hopkins, at 125 600 
5 Coffee - - at 30 150 
| 6 Gunpowder - John Stephens,at 160 900 
4 Young Hyson - H. Doraty, at 125 6500 
; 1 “e - H.Maione, at 125 125 
1 2 as - N. Newcomb, at 125 250 
| 4 “6 - N.Campbell, at 126 5600 
3 Gunpowder - Judge Miller, at 150 4650 
4 Gunpowder - A. Gale, at 150 600 
| 2 Imperial - Mrs. Bird, at 125 250 
| $74 35 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office Draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
| to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package to 
| the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 
Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 
We warrant the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
| turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where @ 
large number reside, by clubving together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
(besides the Express charges), by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 

| be very care ful to write our address in full, and also 





to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as ap- 


pears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, Do more, No less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Gl & 838 VESEY STREET. 
Office Box 5,643, 


New York City. 





GiNUINE ORLIDE 


FACTORY, 


GENEVA, 


TRADE-MARE, 


‘“ “ Patent 


“é 


Ditto, Ditto, Chronometer Balance 





Ladies and Gentlemen’s Fine Swiss Movements 


CoenEre Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers 
Ditto, Chronometer Balanco 


GENUINE WALTHAM PATENT LEVERS pe eeees 





B25 sees vow. 


CO., Biddeford, Me. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

hs nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
| all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
| 16 wen St., N. Ye 


W HISKY FOR TEN 
LON, Instructions mailed for 50 cents. 
| | Pree B. C. WEST & CO., Port Deposit, Maryland, 


Agents wanted. Busi- ; 
Address, with stamp, BURT & 
702-14 











CENTS A GAL 
Ad- 





| The Tanite Emery Woee!l Cuts fast, does not 
m, heat orsmell, and is cheap. For Circulars, 
| are tae TAXITE CO., Stroudsburg, Pa. 703-4 | 








| for Dwell'ngs, 





GOLD WATOH CO. 


ONLY OFFICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


No. 78 
NASSAU S8T., 


NEW YORE. 


COPYRIGHTED. 


$15 00. } 
20 00. 
20 00. | 
25 00. 
30 00. 


35 00. 


Levers . + «+ s« 


All of our Watches are Hunting-Cases. Warranted Perfect Timekeepers, and to retain the color of 18-carat 
Gold, representing Fine Gold Watches worth from $150 to $300. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Chains, Latest 
Styles, $5, $6, $7, and $10 each. Sent by Express, C. O. D. 
allowed to examine what they order, previous to paying, on receipt of express charges both ways. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co., N No. 78 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Customers must pay all express charges, and 


$38 WONDER. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 


Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical, and dur- 
avle. Makes the E astic chain stitch, ond adupted for 





all kind« of pli'n sewing. Any child can op: rate t. An 
elegant Gift. Testimoni«'s daly. Sen‘ in pert) c’ o dérc 
on ree ipt of price, $3. 





Adress INDUSTRY SEWING 
H, 


ter, N, 


MACHINE CO., Mauch 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWEL‘!Yes, 


We 





70u-7.3 


” ‘Day for all.—Stenct Tool Samnles 
free. Address A. J. FULiam, Springfi Vi. 
696 705 


are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fre 
to take the place of brick or brow 


stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 


cheaper. 
THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
77 ani 83 Liberty Street. 


704-29 
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_ BISHOP & REIN, | 


Tovwvelers, 
Wahder the Fifth Avenue Hetel, 
NEW YORK. 


696-7210 





| 


' Laughing Gas! | 


$* TF THE COLTON/DENTAL’ ASSO- | 
P CIATION {does *not render tooth-pulling a 
Pleasure, with their Laughing Gas, they certainly take 


* @way all pain from the operation, as I can testify from 


personal experience.’,—A PATIENT. 

It isour, specialty, having given the Gas to over 
34,000 patients without one failure or accident. Come | 
to headquarters, No. 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW | 
YORK, and judge for yourself. 705-80 


——____.. 


TOOL CHEST 


c 


<¥¥ 


Mm re RATED 


ILLUe 


owes. e'38 8 





PATENT AGENCY. 


M UNN & CO. for more than twenty-three years have 

been the leading Solicitors of American aud Eu- 
ropean Patents, and have prosecuted over thirty thou- 
sand applications at the Patent Office. An Illustrated 
Pam: t of 110 pages, containing the Patent Laws and | 
Information to Inventors, sent free. 701-7050 =| 











Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 


ESE Watches are of the well-known %& Plate style, 
and warranted to satisfy the most exacting de- 
mand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 
In this country the manufacture of this 
fime style of Watch is not even attempted 
except at Waltham. 


For sale by leading jewelers. 701-7050 





ie =D -% b.(0 oe. ols ls 
ORGANS 

AND MELODEONS. 

63, O00, nowinuse. 


|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL-] 








This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
—_— Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥ 694-7050 





O VEGETABLES THINK? A curious 

and interesting inquiry; Instructions in hunting 
and trapping, illustrated ; Near-sightedness, cause and 
eure; Choice of business; How to become an author; 
How to train animals, including many curious, amus- 
ing, and surprising tricks, illustrated; Magnets and 
magnetism; “Swiss honey;” Startling trick of (appar- 
entiy) changing a man into a goat or other animal; Nut 
culture; Tricks of showmen; Rich men of the world, 
and how they gained their wealth; Exposures of hum- 
pee g quacks, and swindles, by the author of ‘‘ Rogues 

Rogueries;’’ Trade secrets and money-making man- 
ufactures; Hints for the household; Family recipes; | 
Games, les, magic, and amusements for the young; | 
and choice miscel any for all, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 


Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1,500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading matter, 
attractive illustrations, etc., each month for Only 
Fifty Cents a Year. 

aa This is no advertising sheet, trashy catchpenny, 
or *‘ ax-grinder ’’—our aim is to give a first-rate, care- 
fly edited, and well-printed and illustrated paper, at 
&@ very reasonable price. The scarcely perceptible pro- 
fit on each subscriber pays us on our large circulation. 

Sa Now is the time to subscrib>. Specimens 7c. by 
mail, or 5c. of newsdealers, none free. Try it a year— 
it will Ry ou. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
street, New York. 


ta” Dealers supplied by the News Companies and 
all Wholesalers. 


Pet! Pet! Pet! Pet! Pet! Pet! 


5 











iN 


PET TWICE CURSED 


PET TWICE CURSED 
TWICE CURSED 
PET 
TWICE CURSED | 
PET 
TWICE CURSED 


+ 
4 


PET TWICE CURSED 


. 
; 


“PHT,” 
BY G 
“rwvick CURSED:” 


A DOMESTIC STORY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER, BY A LADY OF THE HIGHEST LITERARY REPUTATIO! 


TWICE CURSED 


AYLE 
194 


TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED 


BEGUN IN NO. 


CHARLES 


TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED 
TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED | 


Read the Great Chimney Corner Stories. 


TWICE CURSED 


TWICE CURSED | 
TWICE CURSED! | 
aoe ae ae at 


> 


| First-class and fully licensed. AGENTs \ 












THE LUXURY OF B 


“uf! 





EING A NUISANCE, 


Pusirc.—‘‘ Oh, do get a clean pipe, or smoke something else, or go away—or anything.” 


Otp Gas Company.—‘‘ I prefer a dirty pipe. 





A reliable time-keeper is"how an article | 
of necessity to every one, and as such the 
Genuine Waltha 


atches, with the late 
improvenfents, gre siperior|to binge 
We send Jsingle s By Express, with 
jo any Pp 
ric 






a 
lect op ddlivérg, art of 
the: counfry, at ly _rgduded , and 
allow thé purchaser to open the package 
and examine the Watch before paying, and 
if afterward it dgesn e satisfaction, we 
will exchange ior refQnd the money. Solid 
Silver Hunting hed, $i8; Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, $70,., EV@fy Watch warranted 
by spetial certificate from the American 
Watch Go.~ We send our Price List, which 


0 
explans the siffexent\kin s,[etves\w ght 
oad ( the aX ith’ pyices of each 
to qny rées, p Pp of appl tion. 
Do got Ar chp till you have seg fora 


Price List, and when you write please state 
in what paper you saw this notice. Address 
in full HOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, No, 619 Broadway, New York. 


tfo 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, | 

will dispose of 100 PIANC 'ELODEONS, and | 
ORGANS, of six first-class m , AT EXTREMELY | 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH DURIN« ‘’ 118 MONTH, or will | 


take ffom $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The same to | 
let, and rent money applied if purchased. 7) 





RY your Luck in -Lega! Lotteries.. . For ! 
circulars, address C. H. MURRAY & Co., Covington, | 
Kentucky. 693-7050 





WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. ‘Tiil’ CASH can be paid to Ex- 
| press Company on receipt o! goods, corner of Broad- 

way and Union Square ; also 087 Broadway, N. Y. 








Mm: Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 


ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 
Way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 


FuRNITURE 
WARREN WARD & C0., 


Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 


Established 1850, Wholesale and. Retail Manufac- 
turers of the latest styles.of- BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS, etc., etc... Suitable for city and Ooun- 
try residences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


701-7130 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ~ 
Ss. N. BROWN ct CoO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
They also make @ prime article of Spokes and Hubs 
for light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for price 
list. 6-7080 
£150,000,000 
Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Ii-gistry, 
commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. 








| GUN & O©O.,,.6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng- 


land. 


Chicopee Sewing Mac ine. 

‘8txp. For 

terms, addrces Cuicores 8. M. Co., Boston, Moss. 
090-7lio 


I choose bad tobacco. I like to be disagreeable.” 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES, 

aq” Clubs supplied. See page 47 of this paper for 
full particulars, 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S: 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
New York, 1868. o 


Rimmels Pertumes. 
IHLANG-IHLANG. 


RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 


TRADE MARK. 


CHINESE BOUQUET. 


INDIAN BOUQUET. 


ESS, BOUQUET. 
etc., etc, 
PARIS AND LONDON. Sold by all Druggists. 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
0 Representatives, 38 Vesey street, New York. 





WEED SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 

way, New York ; 349 Washington street, Boston, and 

ee Reputation as ‘‘ The Best,’ established 
tfo 











VELOCIPEDES. 


WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


PARISIAN VELOCIPEDES, 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. tfo 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 





P MOUSANDE OF DOLLARS CAN BE | 
three superb Pictures 


made by selling a series 

in Oil Colors, representing 
of President Grant. 

1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 

2. LIEUTBNANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO. ‘ / 

3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


A. Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 


t events in the life 


- ——— | postpaid, 


| Po. Rox 4,12. 


~— thenm 8, 1869, 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
= TRADE, 

ot 





EAM HITCHCOCK'S 
HALF-DIME MUSIC 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored 
| titles. Music and Words. Mailed for 5 cents each, or 
| the whole 40 for $2, 











NOW READY. 


No. 40, Belles of Broadway. 
‘* 39. Flying Trapeze. 
** 38. Power of Love. (Instrumental). 
** 37. Susan’s Story. 
** 36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
** 35. The Rosy Wreath. 
‘* 34. The Life-Boat. 
“ 33. The Light of the World, (Sacred). 
** 32. Beautiful Bells. 
** 31. Ixion Galop. 
** 30. Olympic Schottische. 
** 29. Upin a Balloon, 
‘* 28. There’s a Charm in Spring. 
** 27. See the Conquering Hero Comes, 
** 26. Take Back the Heart. 
** 25. The Passing Bell, 
** 24, Still I’ll Love Thee, 
‘** 23. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
** 22, Riding Down Broadway. 
21, She might not Suit your Fancy. 


= 


21, 
| 20, Arm-in-Arm, (Polka Mazurka). 
; ** 19. The Rose of Erin, 
18, Silver Chimes, 
** 17. The Old Cottage Clock. 
** 16. His Love Shines Over All. (Sacred), 

‘* 15. Maggie’s Secret, 
‘“* 14, Little Maggie May. 
** 13, The Danish Boy’s Whistle. 
‘* 12, Come Hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
** 11. Genevieve Waltz. 
* 10, Skating Rink Polka. 
« 9, Champagne Charlie, 
‘** 8. Praise of Tears, 
‘* 7, 1 Really don’t Think I shall Marry. 
“* 6, Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 
«“ 5. Not for Joseph. 
“ 4, Blue Eyes, 

2 

1 


‘* 3. We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
. Won't You Tell me Why, Robin? 
. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 


The above can be had at the music, book, and pericdi- 

cal stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents each, tothe 

| publisher, Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 

| Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
| a St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


“ 
“ 


| 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 


| Pupils CONTAINS Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools. Portraits of the Schools. 
Pupils Pupils 
of our SMARTEST of our 
Schools. Schools. 
Pupils BOYS IN OUR Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Schools. 
Pupils Pupils 
of our Schools, of our 
Schools. Schools. 
Pupils AND Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools. A Continued Story, Schools. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. “UNLUCKY BOB,” Bo 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. THE VERY BEST THAT HAS Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. appeared in any Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. PAPER FOR THE YOUNG, Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. READ \. 
Uniucky Unlucky 
Bob. “UNLUCEY BOB” _ Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. AND b. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. Fight your way to the Head Bob. 
Uniucky Unlucky 
Bob. of your School. . 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 








| 





= — —_ 


| «GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG HOUSE.” 

From the Picture, in Oil Colors, to accom- 
pany No. 706 of Frank Lestre’s Intusrra- 
TED - NEWSPAPER. 


ISSUED MARCH &lsr, 
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